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Just Among Ourselves 


Stop Your Worrying 


Herald of Gospel Liberty for your Christmas gift to 


‘ ND send your friends a one year’s subscription to The 


‘them. Every week of the year they will be reminded 
of your kindness and love; besides the paper will be a blessing 
to every one receiving and reading it, for no one can read The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for a year without being a better 
man or better woman at the close of the year. Get your orders 
in early and a nice card with an appropriate Christmas mes- 
sage with your names signed by us will be included in the 


first copy. 


Attend to this at once and stop your worrying. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Dayton, 


Seeing as Others See 


HEN, during his exile in Babylon, the 
prophet Ezekiel saw the Jewish exiles 
sitting down by the river bank weeping, he 
went and sat down where they sat. I am try- 
ing to get folks to put themselves in the oth- 
er fellow’s place—to sit down where he sits 
and look at the world through his eyes, in 
order that we may really understand what 
his experiences and aspirations are. How 
else can a person be a Christian without 
giving his sympathies a work-out? These 
trips have helped hundreds of people to 
break down the walls of ignorance and prej- 
udice which make Christian fellowship im- 
possible. Bishop McConnell, in his address 
on ‘Social Imagination,’ says that ‘the power 
of putting ourselves in the place of others 
and of looking at life from their standpoint, 
is the most imperative exercise of the im- 
agination.’ He calls it a regal task, and 
that is the job I am working at.” 
This new sort of sight-seeing tour is the 





finest imaginable preparation for any kind 
of an evangelistic approach to the varie- 
gated groups in a large city. Before one 
can do very much for people or with them, 
he has to know them.—Arthur Harrington. 


Is Christ In? 


[N a foreign country, one of our great de- 

nominations, inspired by the Great Physi- 
cian, built a missionary hospital called 
“Christ’s Hospital.” One day there came 
to the door of this institution a weary and 
worn traveler seeking medical aid. A white- 
robed nurse met him. 

“Is this Christ’s Hospital?” he asked. 

The nurse told him it was. 

“Is Christ in?” asked the ignorant Ori- 
ental, who was searching for health. 

The nurse was confused, but she thought 
of the missionary doctor who by the use of 
his latest scientific methods, was giving his 
life to the healing of a nation in darkness. 

“Yes, Christ is in,” she said, “and I will 


tell him you are here.” And she called the 
missionary doctor. 

Many a person today may meet his Lord 
through the loving ministry of those who, 
like the white-robed nurse and missionary 
doctor, are giving their services to the heal- 
ing of the world.—Winona G. Kyle. 


oO 


Under the simple statement, “The Lord 
said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy coun- 
try,” there are probably hidden years of 
questioning and meditation. God’s revela- 
tion of himself to Abram in all probability 
did not take the determinate form of artic- 
ulate command without having passed 
through many preliminary stages of sur- 
mise and doubt and mental conflict. But 
once assured that God is calling him, Abra- 
ham responds quickly and resolutely. The 
revelation has come to a mind in which it 
will not be lost—Marcus Dods. 


oOo 


Faith in God carries with it as an in- 
evitable consequence the service of man. 
Pure religion and undefiled is designed, not 
cnly to save good men from contamination, 
but also to save the world—Hugh Black. 


oO 


One of the vital needs of our day is to 
make the homes of our land Christian. It 
has well been said that Christian homes are 
the bulwark of civilization. If religion is 
lost to the home, our country will soon find 
itself drifting toward atheism, anarchy, and 
destruction.—Christian Observer. 








Deaths 


Mrs. Sarah Coryell Lamkin, who for the past few 
years has held her membership with the Tecumseh 
Baptist Church, but was in early life for many years 
a member in good standing with the Ridgeway Chris- 
tian Church, passed away at the home of her son, 
Perry Lamkin, in Detroit, Michigan, November 1, 
1924, aged eighty-four years. Her children who have 
so lovingly cared for her in her paralyzed and helpless 
condition, rise up and call her blessed. She leaves 
an only brother, Wm. L. Coryell, over eighty-seven 
years of age to mourn her going. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Ww. or Harward, Windsor, Va. 
Geo. Roemer, Finesville, N. J. 
La T. —_— 1221 E. 57th St., “a Ill. 
a C. Hatfield, Short Beach, 

D. Hammond, 705 W. = Pm Ties Ohio. 
Walter Fasnacht, Garrett, Il 
Alfred W. Hurst, 516 Plum St, Elkhart, Indiana. 

















MINISTERIAL INSTITUTE 


The Illinois (local name) Christian Conference will 
hold a ministerial institute with the Rochester Church, 
Wabash County, Illinois, beginning Friday, November 
28, at.7:15 p. m., and continuing over the fifth Sun- 
day of November. 

There will be no printed programs sent out, but 
those who suggested to the secretary of the confer- 
ence a certain subject may come prepared to report 
on that subject. 

Those coming by rail will get off at Keensburg. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance of ministers. 

JOHN BAUGHMAN, President. 
Louisville, Illinois. 
A. W. Hausser, Secretary. 
Eldorado, Mlinois. 
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Sunday-School Lesson Commentaries, 1925 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


It has been issued for fifty 
years with ever increasing 
popularity and_ usefulness, 
which fact alone is a wonder- 
ful argument for its value 
and helpfulness. Rich in ma- 
terial, comprehensive in its 
scope, practical’ in its treat- 
ment; every superintendent, 
teacher, and scholar will find 
in it his Own personal re- 
quirements. Marion Lawrance 
voices the sentiments of thou- 
sands when he says: 


“How this standard com- 
mentary has been able to 
maintain itself during all 
these years, growing annually 
stronger and richer, is a 
marvel to the Sunday-school 
world. Personally, I do not 
see how any Sunday-school 
teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full 
helps found in these NOTES.” 

It should be the companion 
of every Sunday-school 
worker, Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


PARAMOUNT BIBLE SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 

al ENT’S POCKET RECORD 
A real companion to any superintendent. Helpful 
hints; Brief History of the Sunday-school; Bible Statis- 
ties: Dates of all Special Sundays and Holidays; Sug- 
gested Order of Service; Condensed Reports; Officers and 
Teachers Record; New Scholars, etc. Price, 60 cents, 

postpaid. 
THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 
FOR 1925 

For forty-eight years this annual 
volume has maintained its place as 
a commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons that is 
“different.” Its particular value 
lies in its unique ahalysis of the les- 
son, affording the leaders of adult 
classes in particular a summary 
which is unusual, supplementing all 
other “helps.” Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


TORREY’S GIST OF THE LESSON 


The original Vest Pocket Companion, 
which has had many imitators, but no 
equal. As Marion Lawrance_ says, 
“Boiled down and pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, generous, helpful.” 
Flexible binding, 40 cents, net. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BOOK 

Practical Expositions of the 
International Sunday-School Les- 
sons of 1925. Improved Uniform 
Series; Topics for Young People 
and Adults. By Reverend James 
H. Snowden. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 

















THE SUPERINTENDENT’S HELPER, 1925 
A pocket encyclopedia of Sutday-school methods. It 
contains many valuable helps for the busy superintend- 
ent and is vest-pocket size. Price, 40 cents. 





TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


The previous year’s issues have 
established this commentary in the 
minds of Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars as a most complete and 
useful Sunday-school Commentary. TARBELL'S 
The object is, first and all, to pre- TEACHERS GUIDE 
sent the very best Commentary on {* TO THE seus 
the lessons, with every conceivable DoTERAATONN SOAS 
help that modern science and 
modern methods can render. 











Printed in clear, plain type with 
many handsome Illustrations, Maps, 
Diagrams, etc. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. 
Home Reading. 3. Lesson Text, 
Golden Text, Practical Truth, 
Topic, and Outline arranged as 
a responsive exercise. 4. Text 
also in American Revision. 5. 
Time. 6. Place. 7. Parallel Ac- 
counts. 8. Comments. 9. Ques- 
tions. 10. Practical Survey. 11. 
Practical Application. 12. Black- 
board Exercise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults. 14. The In- 
termediate Class. 15. The Jun- 
iors. 16. The Primary Class. 
17. Maps. 18. Bible Dictionary. 
Price, postpaid, $1,00. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE 
FOR 1925 


A Pocket Manual for 
Superintendents 


By Dr. Harry Edwards Barton 
NOT A LESSON COMMENTARY 


It is designed to HELP SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS make their’ schools 
better in every way. 

For each month it gives valuable 
suggestions on How to Conduct the 
School, an Order of Service, and 
Hints for the Workers’ Conference. 


For each Sunday it gives an Out- 

line for the Desk Lesson, a Prayer, 

a list of appropriate Hymns, and Thoughts for the Super- 

intendent’s Quiet Hour. Special suggestions for Festi- 
vals and Holidays. 


The book will save many a Superintendent from being 
a failure. 


The fifty-two prayers are appreciated by those who 
need that kind of help. 


There are pages for Records and blank pages for 
Notes. 


Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit vest pocket. 


Price, 50 cents. 


STAR SUPERINTENDENT’S POCKET RECORD 


Most anything that any superintendent could want is 
found in this book, in compact form. No superintendent 
ought to be without it. Price, postpaid, 85 cents. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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SEMINARY 
NEw yors 


Do We Thank Him? 


D° we thank our Father, every livelong day, 
For the silver shadows, for the sunlight gay— 
For the sound of music, for the glowing sea, 

For the stars that light the heaven’s mystery? 





Do we thank our Maker, every passing hour, 
For each bit of beauty, for each gentle flower, 
For the tender twilight, when the night is near, 
For the smile that follows after every tear? 


Do we thank our Teacher with each swift heartbeat, 
For the gift of fingers, for the gift of feet— 

For our eyes, our hearing, for our lips and hands, 

Or do we think swiftly that he understands? 


We should thank our Father, simply as a child, 

For his utter patience, calm and sweet and mild, 

For the blessings scattered over all the way— 

We should thank our Father every livelong day! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY ~~ 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. A. B. Housman has accepted the pas- 
torate of the Lost Creek Church, Miami 
Ohio Conference, and began his services 
there on Sunday, November 16. 

Rev. Scott Mossman, Gallipolis, Ohio, re- 
cently closed a series of meetings with his 
Dexter Church, which proved to be a great 
spiritual awakening, there being fourteen 
decisions and thirteen additions. 


Secretary Denison assisted in a steward- 
ship program November 16 at the Murlin 
Heights Church, Dayton, Rev. Ross McNeal 
pastor, and spent last Sunday in a similar 
program at Mt. Sterling, Rev. W. J. Young 
pastor. 


The Prairie Chapel Church at Voorhies, 
Illinois, will be dedicated on Sunday, No- 
vember 30, Rev. J. J. Douglass, D. D., 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. The loan 
fund of the Home Mission Department has 
assisted in this building. 


Rev. E. C. Hall, Erie, Pennsylvania, field 
secretary of the Erie Christian Conference, 
is reported very ill. His wife, also, has been 
passing through a serious illness, and we 
trust that the prayers of the brotherhood 
will be lifted in their behalf. 


If you want to make a personal Christmas 
gift to a missionary in Japan you had better 
make it a money order, or a subscription to 
a magazine, or a book, as the new luxury 
tax over there will compel the recipient to 
pay a hundred percent duty on almost any- 
thing else. 


Dr. D. M. Helfenstein called at The Pub- 
lishing House one day last week on his way 
back to Dover, Delaware, where he ex- 
pects to spend the winter with his son, Dr. 
Roy C. Helfenstein, who, in company with 
his wife, has recently returned from a most 
delightful trip to Bermuda. 


Eleven new members were added to our 
church at Columbus, Ohio, on Sunday, No- 
vember 16, making a total of 211 additions 
in the two years of Rev. J. S. Kegg’s min- 
istry here. The all-day home-coming and 
anniversary services on this occasion were 
pronounced a great success. 


The Olive Hill Christian Church, Supe- 
rior, Nebraska, recently closed a_ three 
weeks’ special meeting in which the pastor, 
Rev. S. M. Milholland, was assisted by Mr. 
Earl Davis as singing evangelist. Nineteen 
were added to the church, making twenty- 
one new members since conference. The 
church is in fine condition, and at the pres- 
ent is buying a new piano. 


We deeply regret an unfortunate mistake 
in our “Personals” last week. Due to a 
slip of memory Rev. Guernsey Stephens was 
named as pastor of the Middletown Church, 
recently rededicated by Dr. J. F. Burnett, 
whereas the pastor is Rev. G. Robert Van 
Zant. Brother Van Zant’s good work in this 
field is so well known by so many of our 
folks that we are sure the error was rec- 


ognized at once. We gladly make the cor- 
rection with due apologies. 

The Harrod, Ohio, Christian Church, 
Brother Frank J. Wright pastor, in its ob- 
servance of Christian Education Day, re- 
cently enjoyed a splendid afternoon’s pro- 
gram furnished by a gospel team of eleven 
students from Defiance College. The service 
proved to be mutually helpful. 

Rev. W. C. Stout, who for almost nine 
years served so well the Mt. Zion Church, 
Mt. Vernon Conference, is pleasantly situ- 
ated in his new pastorate at Buckland, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference. Under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor society, 
a reception was tendered the pastor and his 








A PRAYER FOR GOLDEN RULE 
SUNDAY 


December 7, 1924 


GOD of Truth and Kindness, 
As children of the night, 
In this our world of blindness, 
We pray for love and light. 


Be with us, lest we cozen 
Our souls, e’en as we pray, 
And deem ourselves thy chosen, 
In this, thy Judgment Day. 


There is but one condition 

On which we dare to kneel:— 
That from thy law, contrition, 

Our hearts may learn to feel. 


When the sick earth rehearses 
The boasts of those who lead, 
Turn from us the deep curses 


Of all they force to bleed. 


In every land and nation, 

Where hate works woe and dearth, 
Let kindness bring salvation 

To the suffering ones of earth. 


Thy one, sole law revealing, 
All other laws above. 
Give light, we pray, and feeling, 
That we may learn to love. 
—William Vincent Byars. 


S J) 




















wife early last month, and the work is mov- 
ing forward most encouragingly. 

A great shadow hangs over Palmer Col- 
lege and the Western Christian Convention 
in the untimely death of Brother Carl F. 
Graham, a student of the college and a licen- 
tiate minister of the Northwestern Kansas 
Christian Conference. An account of the 
accident which resulted in his death appears 
elsewhere in this issue. We extend our sin- 
cere sympathy to Mrs. Graham and _ the 
child in their bereavement. 

Rev. John Bowdish Gove, of Rural Grove, 
New York, formerly president and field 
secretary of the New York Eastern Chris- 
tian Conference, has greatly improved in 
health. A few months ago his family and 
friends feared recovery was doubtful, and 
he was induced to discontinue all work. We 
are glad to learn that he has so far recov- 
ered as to be around with some of his du- 
ties, and is now able to attend church. The 
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brotherhood should remember him in their 
prayers. 

Miss Olive G. Williams, our missionary 
at Salinas, Porto Rico, has again been called 
upon to undergo a very severe illness. For 
some weeks she has been compelled to take 
a complete rest in the mountains away from 
the depressing heat of that tropical land. 
We are happy to know that she is slowly 
but steadily recovering. She has returned 
to her field of labor, and though weak and 
unable to carry on all of the splendid work 
she has been doing there, she is able to 
direct her native helpers so that the work 
continues to move forward. Since she has 
been able to return to her field, it is likely 
that the Mortons will soon be stationed at 
Santa Isabel, that most promising field that 
has been without the assistance of a mis- 
sionary since the Martins were compelled to 
come home. 


We desire to call attention to the article 
in this issue, written by Mr. J. K. Johnson, 
on the immigration problem in the United 
States. Every student of this most impor- 
tant subject will read this with much inter- 
est because it is treated in a logical and in- 
structive way and will be especially helpful 
to those who are taking the home mission 
study course. Mr. Johnson is a member of 
the Riverdale Christian Church, Dayton, 
and has charge of the work for new Ameri- 
cans in the Y. M. C. A. here. There is per- 
haps no man among us who is doing a finer 
piece of home mission work than is Brother 
Johnson. His work in Dayton is recognized 
by Catholics as well as Protestants as being 
outstanding in its service to the new Ameri- 
can; consequently he knows whereof he 
speaks in this article, which will appear in 
two installments. Because of its merit, we 
suggest that readers who are interested in 
our own work for new Americans preserve 
these copies. 


We are glad to be able to give in this 
issue an appreciation of a man who made 
for himself a most enviable position as a 
citizen and layman in the city of Dayton— 
Mr. E. L. Shuey, whose death occurred a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Shuey demonstrated 
the great possibilities of lay service. . No 
minister of the city was more widely known 
than he, nor engaged in more lines of posi- 
tive Christian usefulness. Not only as 
president of the Dayton Council of Church- 
es, and in the Y. M. C. A. work, but also 
in many Christian activities outside of his 
own denomination as well as in it, Mr. 
Shuey exerted an influence of great worth. 
His was an example of the great field of 
Christian service that lies open before lay- 
men and lay women who refuse to become 
wholly absorbed in their business and other 
selfish interests and who are. willing to 
dedicate a great deal of their time and tal- 
ent to the good of the community and of 
the world. The appreciation which we give 
is written by Mr. John S. Moore, Secretary 
of Religious Work of the Y. M. C. A., who 
has had unusual opportunities to know the 
worth to a city of just such a man as Mr. 
Shuey. 
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The Grace of Giving Thanks 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto the God of gods; for his mercy endureth 
for ever. 

O give thanks to the Lord of lords; for his mercy endureth 
for ever.—Psalm 136:1-3. 


HANKSGIVING DAY is an American institution 
7 and had a beginning. But Thanksgiving Day was 
not made; it grew. It was neither created, in- 
vented, nor discovered; it came out of the heart of a 
grateful people as a flower in spring breaks naturally 
and becomingly into budding. Of small beginning and 
without pomp or ceremony, it has swept our entire na- 
tion and is now one of our most universally observed 
days and events. When their first crops were gathered 
in 1621, Governor Bradford desired his New England 
colonists to show their gratitude and have a day of feast- 
ing, praise, and prayer. To prepare for the day he sent 
out hunters to shoot wild turkey and other game that all 
might have sufficient meat for the feast of the day. The 
hunters returning well laden with rich trophies of field 
and forest, Governor Bradford proclaimed a day of re- 
joicing and thanksgiving “Specially together with praise 
and prayer.” The custom of the governors of the States 
proclaiming a day of thanksgiving in the fall has per- 
sisted till our time, though not observed annually and by 
all governors of our States, since the Bradford proclama- 
tion in 1621. 


N 1623, on a given date, the colonists were called to- 

gether in the midst of a wiltering drought to pray for 
rain. During the day of fasting and prayer the drought 
was broken and petition was turned into praise; inter- 
cession was changed to thanksgiving. During the war 
of the Revolution Thanksgiving Day came to be a colonial 
custom recommended by the Congress of the Colonies. 
In 1864 at the insistence of a good woman, Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, editor at the time of Godey’s Lady Book, 
President Abraham Lincoln issued a proclamation calling 
upon the entire nation to observe the last Thursday in 
November as a Day of Thanksgiving, and since that time 
each succeeding President of the United States has an- 
nually observed the custom, the governors of the several 
States emphasizing the proclamation and the event by 
themselves calling upon the 


HILE this custom obtains generally in the United 
States, much Biblical authority and prestige is 
found for such an event. A most beautiful and striking 
motto for the day can be taken from the words of Ne- 
hemiah who in the long, long ago proclaimed a solemn 
and glorious Thanksgiving Day in these words, “Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared; for this day 
is holy unto our Lord; neither be ye sorry, for the joy. 
of the Lord is your strength.” The Jews had their days 
of feasting and thanksgiving with right glad and cheery 
hearts. Again and again and again the various writers 
of the Psalms call upon the people, saying, “O, that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men.” 


T is a good and gracious act to sing praises and give 

thanks to our Lord. The past year has been rich and 
bountiful in benefits and in blessings, and we shall be an 
ungrateful people indeed if we do not render some meed 
of praise and gratitude and thanksgiving to him who 
gave all and who is the Owner and sovereign Lord of all. 
We are stewards in charge for a season. It is a cold and 
hard heart indeed that will not acknowledge with grati- 
tude the hand from which come all the blessing, bounties, 
and benefits of life. To cultivate the grace of gratitude 
is most comely and helpful, and if on this Thanksgiving 
Day we may to a degree cultivate that grace, the day will 
not be in vain. 


ND all have much to be thankful for. There is a story 

of a wealthy Maryland slave owner in the old days, 

that of a man named Dorsey Gough. He was riding one 
day to one of his plantations when by the roadside from 
a cabin came the sound of a voice in praise and prayer. 
Listening attentively Gough discovered that a Negro 
from a neighboring plantation was leading Gough’s 
slaves in fervent thanksgiving for the blessings they en- 
joyed even in their hard lot. Gough’s heart was touched 
and, it is said, with emotion exclaimed, “Alas! O Lord, 
I have my thousands and tens of thousands, and yet un- 
grateful wretch that I am, I never thank thee, as this 
poor slave does, who has scarcely clothes to put on, or 
food to satisfy his hunger.” From that hour Dorsey 
Gough was a different man 








peoples of the various States 
to assemble in their churches 
and places of worship to ren- 
der thanksgiving and praise 
to the Giver of all good for 
the many bounties and bless- 


HE Editor is now on a two months’ leave of absence from 

his work in order that he may take some rest and medical 
treatment that have become imperative. 
profit by his absence in that others will write these editorials. 
We are sorry, however, that the “Trend of Events” will have 
to be discontinued during that time.—The Editor. 


and never forgot the lesson 
of thanksgiving taught him 
by a slave. “O, that men would 
praise the Lord for his good- 
ness and for his wonderful 
works to the children of 


Our readers will 





men.”—J. O. ATKINSON. 





ings they have received. 
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Our Responsibility in Thanksgiving 
RATITUDE for past blessings can best be shown 
o by making them live in the present in a growing 
and enlarging way. I am truly grateful for the 
foundations of yesterday when, and only when, I am 
willing to build upon them today. I am writing this on 
Armistice Day, thinking naturally of the end of the World 
War, and expecting it to be read at Thanksgiving time. 
There is much that I would forget of the war. There 
- was one thing, however, that came to us as a great 
blessing, and that was our world consciousness and a 
drawing together of the nations of the earth. In a way, 
as a nation, we have tried to deny our relationship and 
shun our responsibility, but we have not lost altogether 
the thrill of those days when our hearts bled for the 

suffering world in a feeling that made us all akin. 

As we think of the Puritan of that early day we also 
allow our minds to travel into the other colonies and 
remember that there were French, Dutch, and many 
other nationalities, speaking many languages, who came 
ty settle this land of ours, and we ask ourselves, “Who 
am I?” As I answer it for myself I think of my own 
ancestry, and I know that one came from Germany about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, two more were sold as 
slaves to pay their passage over and were held in bondage 
until it was all paid, one was stolen in England and 
brought to Virginia to become the wife of a planter; so 
far as I know, all of them of the peasant class. I imagine 
when they came that they were looked upon in about the 
same light as many a non-English speaking person is to- 
day. And my ancestry is not different from that of other 
thousands of Americans as to culture, enlightenment, and 
backgrounds. 

Then again I am made to think of the men who have 
come from the other lands and have brought an influence 
to America which has gone far to make us what we are. 
It is said that ideal civilization will be reached when all 
nations and races have made the contribution of the best 
and highest that is in them to it. In a sense that has 
been experienced in America in all of its history. As 
men have been amalgamated into its citizenship they 
have contributed their best and have accepted the best 
from others. From LaFayette and Pulaski down to 
Steiner and Wise of today we owe much to the spirit and 
teachings of the men of other nations. 

With an international beginning, an international an- 
cestry, and a constant adding of international influences, 
as a nation we should naturally have an international 
consciousness and know that the stream of centuries is 
not wholly polluted at its sources. If we were but able 
to look into the hearts and ambitions of the folks whom 
we call Wops, Dagoes, Hunks, etc., we would find there 
much of the spirit and courage of the pioneer colonist 
which caused him to leave home for the sake of blazing 
a way into a new land. How grateful we are today when 
we think of the sacrifices and spirit of the early settlers 
of this great Land of Liberty, who came, for the most 
part, that they might be able to enjoy the liberty to strive 
upward toward their ideals even though they met with 
great hindrances, yet who gave to America what we are 
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pleased today to call the American Spirit. What we owe, 
then, to the memory of our ancestors, many of whom 
spoke another language than that which we speak, is 
that we show our gratitude for the heritage they left in 
making it possible for the new American to catch the 
real spirit of our land. The lack of understanding and 
the consequent lack of sympathy is constantly tending to 
develop in this country a clannish spirit which fosters 
a Little Italy, a Little Russia, or a little group with 
common language and customs as isolated as though sep- 
arated by leagues of ocean. This condition will continue 
until there is established a better understanding between 
us and the folks who have come from other lands to make 
America their home. 

At this Thanksgiving time there is an appeal to the 
spirit of gratitude in the hearts of the people that they 
make real the dreams of the thousands who come, as our 
ancestors did, seeking more freedom for self-develop- 
ment. This we will do only as we seek to foster for the 
new Americans that.which made possible our own de- 
velopment. While industrial, social, educational, and re- 
ligious conditions are changed altogether since the time 
our ancestors came, there still remains much of the selfish 
prejudices keeping us from having that larger patriotism 
which would seek even for the sake of the betterment of 
the nation, to impart its spirit to the men and women of 
other nations who have come that they may adopt a new 
and, what they hope to be, a better nation. 

As we can only be grateful for the sacrifices of those 
who made possible our present conditions by sacrificing 
ourselves that posterity may receive still greater bless- 
ings, so will we show our gratitude for development from 
our ancient ancestry into our present American life by 
making possible a nobler development for the New 
American. OMER S. THOMAS. 


Youth 


OUTH always faces the future. The only direction 
Y that really interests youth is forward. Youth is 

the time of physical growth. It is also the time 
of mental enlargement, of spiritual expansion, of quick- 
ening idealism. Youth is always active. Work chal- 
lenges youth. Something to do is a prime requisite for 
youth. In the absence of experience, guidance and direc- 
tion from older persons are especially required in order 
to prevent mistakes. Youth is optimistic and hopeful. 
Great sacrifice for a loved cause does not deter youth 
from entering into a hard situation. It is the age of 
altruism and of self-devotion. Youth -is open-minded. 
The settled convictions, not to say the prejudices of age, 
are unknown to youth. And youth will follow its leaders. 
It is also necessary to say that youth will have leaders, 
and oftentimes the would-be leaders of youth are in- 
capable of leading them because they do not understand 
or do not sympathize with youth or do not have the con- 
fidence of youth. 

We hear much in this day about the excesses of youth, 
of flappers, bobbed hair bandits, mashers, and dudes. 
We are told that young people in our day are unconven- 
tional and radical, in fact that they have revolted against 
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the elders and the established order of things. Stanley 
High says they have a right to revolt, because they were 
betrayed in the World War. They went, millions of them, 
from every land to fight against autocracy and to make 
future wars impossible. They asked nothing for them- 
selves. They offered all and an appalling number of 
them paid all. When the war was over they found priv- 
ilege more deeply intrenched than ever, with selfishness 
controlling the destinies of the world in every realm. 
They returned poor and out of a job, to find that in 
America the World War had produced a noxious crop of 
twenty-three thousand new millionaires, and that the 
League of Nations pact had been defeated in advance of 
its publication by a partisan Senate, unwilling to con- 
sider any measure that really promised the termination 
of war. 

This is not the place to justify the so-called revolt of 
youth nor to condemn it. There is a growing conviction 
that youth has not revolted except in spots and that even 
the spots are not nearly so numerous as the noise we hear 
would indicate. It is my firm conviction that the youth 
of our day are the finest material human history has 
known for building a Christian social order and found- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth. I have confidence in 
the youth I know, and I am led to believe they will 
make good provided the rich endowments of their young 
lives are properly attitudinized. There is but one way to 
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insure this, and that is to interpret life and its oppor- 
tunities to them in terms of the teaching of Jesus. 

Jesus has a message for the youth of our day, and 
nothing is more certain in my judgment than that youth 
will respond whole-heartedly to that message when they 
know Jesus and his program for them. Acquaintance 
with Jesus is the fundamental need of youth. For them 
as for those who heard of him during his earthly life the 
invitation is open—“Come,” “Come unto me.” Youth 
need to know Jesus. They need to know him as he is 
portrayed in the gospels, as the man of service and ac- 
tion, of prayer and joyous pastime, of sympathy for and 
devotion to his brotherman, of patience and sacrifice, of 
conscious fellowship with God. They need to know his 
teachings and their application to the times in which, we 
live. They need to know him in history, the marvelous 
transformations which devotion to him has wrought in 
the organizations, institutions, and life ideals of men and 
of the social order. There is a vast difference between 
the condition of women and children and prisoners and 
the poor today and nineteen hundred years ago. Jesus 
is the explanation. They need to know him as a spirit- 
ual presence and comforting friend today. Young people 
must learn to fellowship Jesus in prayer, in meditation, 
in expectant waiting. With such knowledge of him they 
can confidently, hopefully face the future. 

W. A. HARPER. 





the Executive Board at Dayton, Ohio, 1924. 


Golden Rule Sunday—First Sunday in December 


December Seven 


quested to make an offering to the Near East Relief Fund. Letters have been mailed 
to all our pastors, church clerks, and Sunday-school superintendents, calling attention 
to the action of the Convention at Burlington, North Carolina, 1922, and to the action of 


O N this day all our churches, Sunday-schools, and Christian Endeavor societies are re- 


Our folks are responsive to the call of the sufferer; the rich give of their abundance, 





and the poor divide what they have. We need not urge our people to give, they do not 
need it; but we must insist upon their complying with the request of the General Conven- 
tion. It simply means that when the reports are made of the people’s generosity, the fig- 
ures will tell the truth. It is humiliating in the extreme, when the Convention Secretary is 
asked how much the Christian Church gave for relief in any one year, to be compelled to 
state a sum which he has every reason to know does not represent the amount. The gen- 
eral relief workers going into our churches, creating a sympathy for the suffering, and se- 
curing goodly sums for them, do a good work; but when they insist upon any church go- 
ing contrary to the rules of the whole church, they violate confidence and mislead the people. 


Send your offering to the Convention Secretary, J. F. Burnett, Dayton, Ohio. 


plea 


Secretary General Convention Christian Church. 

















The Immigration Problem in the United States 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 


MMIGRATION did not become a distinct 
| problem in the United States until early 

in the Nineteenth Century. In order to 
understand the problem it has raised since 
that time, it is necessary to know the facts 
with respect to the trend and cause of the 
immigration movement itself. Historically, 
immigration into the United States dates 
from the time the colonies became a nation. 
Before that time aliens arriving in the 
colonies were regarded as colonists. How 
many immigrants arrived prior to 1820 is 
not known, because officially recorded sta- 
tistics were not compiled until that year. 
The number could not have been large, and 
from the best information obtainable has 
been estimated at 300,000. 

Between the years 1820, when the first 
recorded statistics were compiled, and 1921, 
when the three percent limitation law was 
passed, two noteworthy changes are appar- 
ent in the trend of immigration. First, a 
change with respect to the number arriv- 
ing; and secondly, a change with respect 
to the countries from which most of our 
immigrants have come. 

From 1820 immigration has shown a 
general increase. The number arriving 
that year was 8,385. In 1842 the 100,000 
mark was reached for the first time. Dur- 
ing the next ten or twelve years the in- 
crease was still greater, and in 1854 over 
400,000 were received. For the next 
twenty-five years a slight decrease was 
noted, and with the exception of 1872 and 
1873, the 400,000 mark was not again 
reached until 1880. The 1,000,000 mark 
was reached for the first time in 1905, and 
the largest number of immigrants re- 
ceived into the United States in a single 
year was in 1907 when 1,275,349 were ad- 
mitted. More than a million were admitted 
during each of the years 1910, 1918, and 
1914, but the war period caused a very 
great reduction. In 1921, a tendency to 
approach pre-war figures was indicated by 
the admission of over 800,000. Had it not 
been for the Per Centum Limitation Act of 
May, 1921, we would in all probability 
have reached a new high level in the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted. 

In addition to the change of numbers, the 
change with respect to the countries from 
which immigrants have come is no less note- 
worthy. From 1820 to 1880, the countries 
sending the largest number were those of 
northern and western Europe, namely: 
Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavian 
countries, with a lesser number from 
France, Spain, and Holland. From 1880 
to 1921, immigration has been largest from 
southern, eastern, and central Europe, 
namely: Italy, Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, and the Balkan States. A very 
striking comparison of the new immigration 
with the old immigration and the period 
from 1880 to 1921 with the period 1820 to 
1880 shows that the new immigration has 
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increased from less than one-fifth to more 
than three-fourths of the total immigration. 


THE CAUSE OF IMMIGRATION 


The large immigration into the United 
States has been the result of diverse and 
changing factors, both in this country and 
abroad. The specific causes can be very 
generally classed under four heads: Eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and social. 

Economic conditions at home have un- 
doubtedly been the principal cause of im- 
migration. Agriculture occupied the larger 
part of the workers of northern and west- 
ern Europe, and with the diminishing of 
available land and the increasing popula- 
tion, land ownership was almost impossible. 
In view of this fact, the agricultural worker 
naturally turned to the United States, 
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The Blessings That Remain 


HERE are loved ones who are 
missing 

From the fireside and the feast; 
There are faces that have vanished; 

There are voices that have ceased; 
But we know they passed forever 

From our mortal grief and pain, 
And we thank thee, O our Father, 

For the blessings that remain. 








Thanksgiving, oh, thanksgiving, 
That their love once blessed us here, 

That so long they walked beside us, 
Sharing every smile and tear; 

For the joy the Past has brought us, 
But can never take away; 

For the sweet and gracious memories 
Growing dearer every day; 

For the faith that keeps us patient, 
Looking at the things unseen, 

Knowing spring shall follow winter 
And the earth again be green; 

For the hope of that glad meeting 
Far from mortal grief and pain; 

We thank thee, O our Father, 
For the blessings that remain. 


For the love that still is left us, 
For the friends that hold us dear, 
For the lives that yet may need us 
For their guidance and their cheer; 
For the work that waits our doing, 
For the help we can bestow, 
For the care that watches o’er us, 
Wheresoe’er our steps may go; 
For the simple joys of living, 
For the sunshine and the breeze, 
For the beauty of the flowers 
And the laden orchard trees, 
For the night and for the starlight, 
For the rainbow and the rain— 
Thanksgiving, O our Father, 
For the blessings that remain. 
—Annie Johnson Flint, in Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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where land could be purchased cheaply, or 
homesteaded at a very small cost. The 
gradual limitations of free available land 
in the United States and improved condi- 
tions at home helped to check immigration 
from this source after 1880. 

Economic conditions in southern Europe 
did not show the improvement of the north- 
ern section. Emigration from this source 


was not actuated by agricultural opportuni- 
ties, but by the fast development of in- 
dustry in the United States and the rapid- 
ly increasing population at home. 

Political, religious, and social conditions 
are secondary causes perhaps, but each has 
contributed in some measure. Dissatisfac- 
tion with political rule, revolution, and to 
escape military service have all contributed. 
Religious causes have effected the Jews 
more, perhaps, than any other group. A 
very significant fact regarding the Jews 
is, that they have furnished a larger con- 
tingent than any other nationality in re- 
cent immigration and that one-fourth of all 
the Jews in the world are now in the United 
States. The three-percent law prescribes 
that place of birth shall determine nation- 
ality, hence the Jew has come to us from 
almost every country of Europe. 

The lack of social strata and class dis- 
tinction together with equal opportunities, 
free education, and personal development 
in the United States has been an important 
factor in immigration. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
NEW IMMIGRATION 

The two groups differ not only in respect 
to the countries from which they have come, 
and the time and cause of coming, but in 
other ways as well. 

Politically, the two groups have a differ- 
ent history, while Great Britain, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries were 
limited monarchies during the period when 
their emigration was the largest, yet there 
was a background of tradition similar to 
that in this, and they showed an interest in 
and familiarity with democratic govern- 
ment. The new immigration has come from 
countries where the governments are most- 
ly autocratic and a large part of the popu- 
lation illiterate. 

There is a marked distinction between the 
religious faiths of the two groups. The 
English, Scotch, German, and Scandinavian 
were mainly Protestant, the Irish mostly 
Catholic; the new immigration is largely 
Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, or Jewish. 

Because of the number, as well as the 
different characteristics, the new immigra- 
tion concerns the United States most in re- 
lation to problems of adaptation and assimi- 
lation. 


THE RELATION TO THE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 

The outstanding fact in considering the 
economic, political, and social problems in 
the community as created by the changing 
immigration is two-sided. On the one hand 
stands the individual with certain physical 
and mental characteristics, the product of 
a definite racial and social heredity. On 
the other stands an integrated fabric of 
economic, social, and political institutions 
and a community with psychology and tra- 
ditions of one hundred and fifty. years af 
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national life, distant from European in- 
fluences and yet affected in many ways by 
the steady mixture of foreign blood. The 
seriousness of the immigration problem de- 
pends on the success or failure of this ad- 
justment. 5 


Immigrants are not merely economic 
automatons, but human beings. In leaving 
their native country they sever their con- 
tact with a social group within which they 
have been born, to enter into a new environ- 
ment with which they do not have a tie of 
kinship and whose language, customs, and 
institutions they do not understand. They 
face the necessity of accommodating them- 
selves to entirely new conditions, and this 
very frequently at an age when it is very 
difficult to overcome old habits and assimi- 
late new ideas. Differences in language, 
customs, and institutions make immigrants 
from each country a distinct group, varying 
with the degree of difference from the 
American type. The successful adjustment 
of these differences does not depend on the 
elimination of these differences from our 
point of view of social welfare, but the de- 
velopment of native qualities in the immi- 
grant which will make for the improvement 
of American social life. 

There is no question but that immigra- 
tion has had an important effect on Ameri- 
can industrial life. Industry has depended 
upon immigrant labor. It is just as much 
a fact that immigration has been stimu- 
lated by the industrial growth in America. 
Immigrants are mostly a working people 
and have been attracted here by working 
opportunities. 

According to the census of 1920, the for- 
eign born constituted thirteen percent of 
the total population of the United States 
and thirty-five percent were living in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, and twenty-three and five- 
tenths percent in the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Thus about sixty percent of all foreign 
born were located in the eight important 
manufacturing States. Almost half of the 
foreign born live in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over. This distribution in rela- 
tion to industrial centers has been in- 
fluenced by the changing of the United 
States from an agricultural to industrial 
nation. 

The problem of social adjustments fall 
roughly into two broad classes: First, ad- 
justment of the immigrant to American 
group life and institutions; and second, his 
racial assimilation and its effect. The fam- 
ily life is one of the most important, not 
only from being the unit of kinship, but of 
social control. In coming to America, the 
family tie is temporarily broken, and very 
often permanently broken. When the fam- 
ily is reunited very often there is an es- 
trangement, as the individual has under- 
gone certain changes in the process of 
Americanization. The children learn the 
English language in the schools and acquire 
a knowledge of our customs and institutions 


quickly. This causes the children to feel 
superior to their parents. 

The intermixture of the different races 
has been discussed very generally in con- 
sidering the effect of the immigrant on the 
community. What constitutes purity of 
races, whether pure races are superior to 
mixed races and what effect certain mix- 
tures have, are problems still unsettled. 
Some hold the view that intermixture of 
different races breeds mongrelism, while a 
large number hold that absolute purity of 
races is to be found only among people in 
rare instances. They point to the fact that 
the great development of the United States 
has been possible through the fusion of 
races in a favorable environment in a way 
not possible elsewhere. 

Political assimilation is no small matter 
in the immigrant’s adjustment. The alien 
does not have any part in government until 
after naturalization, yet the presence of a 
large alien group with alien ideas and atti- 
tudes creates a condition in the American 
community that challenges us. 
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Does the immigrant, by reason of his liv- 
ing habits, illiteracy, customs, and other 
characteristics, put a strain on the com- 
munity? As such I think we must say he 
does. With the proper program of educa- 
tion and service to assist in his adapta- 
tion and assimilation he can become a 
profitable addition to the community. 

In their relation to American economic 
life and social institutions, it is very evi- 
dent that no generalization will apply 
fairly and fully to all immigrants. There 
are good immigrants and bad immigrants, 
just as there are good Americans and bad 
Americans. The majority of immigrants 
who come to the United States arrive hope- 
ful in spirit, eager to serve and to succeed. 
Many of them come from countries with a 
glorious past and culture, and’ because it 
differs from that of the United States, is 
not to be scoffed at or denied. Their suc- 
cessful economic, social, and racial assimi- 
lation is largely in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. (To be concluded) 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Some Foreign Zoological Gardens 
BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


creatures in captivity for personal 
enjoyment or for purposes of in- 
struction. Some ants are said to keep other 
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My God, | Thank Thee 


M* God, I thank thee, who hast 
made 
The earth so bright; 
So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 
So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and bright. 


M = is the only animal who holds other 








I thank thee, too, that thou has made 
Joy to abound; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round; 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much, 
To long for more; 

A yearning for a deeper peace 
Not known before. 


I thank, thee, Lord, that here are souls 
Though amply blest, 
Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest; 
Nor ever shall until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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ants as slaves to do their work for them, 
but this statement draws heavily on our 
credulity. Among the interesting features 


of foreign cities are the zoological gardens. 
There you discover what those communities 
do to encourage innocent and helpful pleas- 
ures for the populace. Such resorts have 
an international value—they tend to 
broaden a knowledge of geography and to 
create a sympathy for distant states and 
their natural conditions. As far as I know 
the people of the British Empire empha- 
size the value of zoological gardens above 
those of other nationalities. Wherever you 
travel, the world over, you find that the 
folk who have distributed themselves from 
the tight little island in the North Atlantic 
have their invaluable exhibitions of tigers, 
lions, and elephants. Northern Europe is 
a goodly second. 


There is Copenhagen. Any sunny sum- 
mer afternoon in that delightful old capital 
of Denmark you can board one of the clean 
little trains, with their superlatively polite 
conductors who always tip their caps to the 
ladies as they enter or leave the car, and 
soon quietly be wandering around the hand- 
some Zoological Garden. Of course there 
is the regulation show of animals and birds. 
But the distinctive thing is the throng of 
happy families, or social parties, who 
gather around the little tables under the 
spreading trees and laugh and talk and 
sip coffee, tea, or beer by the hour. As the 
long twilight of the far north deepens into 
night and the electric lamps send their rays 
over all, as the music softly vibrates dowr 
the broad pathways and blends with the 
hum of near-by voices, one meditates more 
on the things of human interest about him 
than on the clipped and barred creatures 
he came to see. The latter become, for the 
moment, a secondary consideration. 

One of the most ridiculous sights I have 
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ever witnessed was beheld one evening in 
the Zoological Garden of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, when two chimpanzees were getting 
ready for bed. The crowd of people out- 
side their cage laughed until their sides 
must have ached. One chimpanzee was try- 
ing to yet into a gunny sack and the other 
into a very big bath-towel. The gunny 
sack operation was the most difficult. The 
care with which arrangements and calcula- 
tions as to the exact procedure were made, 
before each attempt, was absurdly human. 
With much wriggling and many under- 
breath simian expletives one foot would 
disappear, then the other, then the body, 
then an arm but, alack! the last arm would 
get caught in the mesh of the bagging and 
the victim would be stalled. His wrath 
became boundless. He would jump out of 
his garment, grab it with both hands and 
with fiendish wrinkles in every lineament 
and with glaring eyes slap it up and down 
on the floor until exhausted. Having satis- 
fied his impotent rage a period of profound 
meditation ensued. Then the childish play 
was re-enacted. The chimpanzee with the 
bath-towel did not have much better suc- 
cess. Finally both wearily ensconsed them- 
selves in their “nighties,” snuggled into a 
corner, blinked and yawned and, when we 
left them, were drifting off into monkey 
dreamland. 


The London bear-pits are exceptionally 
fine. They are made of concrete so that 
the eye of the observer is on the same level 
as that of the bears. Here is no railing to 
obstruct the view; there is a realistic rocky 
background and the big hairy creatures, 
with moist shining noses high in air, are 
often uplifted on their haunches. 

Across the sometimes placid Irish Sea, 
within a few hours of England, we voyage 
to the oft tumultuous shores of Ireland. 
When I visited the Dublin Zoological Gar- 
den I was shown some magnificent lion 
cubs remarkable for being the ninth gen- 
eration born in captivity. They were 
strong, sleek, and frisky—real young lions 
in spite of their abnormal heredity. 

Let us speed across two oceans and a 
continent and investigate the fascinating 
little Zoo at Kyoto, Japan. Our Japanese 
friends—like all of us—have much to learn, 
but full well they know how to apply their 
exquisite oriental taste to occidental us- 
ages. I visited this resort in early winter. 
The stock in hand was not large but the 
gardening was a joy. It was typically 
Japanese with dwarfed shrubbery and pic- 
turesquely-fashioned trees—every twig and 
leaf seemed hung to produce the best pos- 
sible effect of grace and beauty. Pretty 
shelving thatched roofs peeped from every 
corner. . 

Next—three weeks distant by steamer— 
we seek Sydney, Australia, with its Zoo- 
logical Garden that justly claims the hana- 
somest setting in the world. It is on a steep 
hillside, several miles out of town, across 
the bay. One unusual feature of this 
garden is the elephant-track around which 
a big elephant slowly tramps with a bunch 
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of lively antipodal kiddies on his back. The 
tiger and lion quarters are rocky and ex- 
tensive and are admirably arranged for ob- 
servation. The walks and walls, the flowers 
and trees are delightful, but the glory of 
all is the superb vista of many miles 
through the trees down the slope over the 
dancing water, with craft of all descrip- 
tions on its surface, and the busy city mist- 
ily outlined against the dim horizon. 

It is a far cry from Australia to South 
Africa over the lonely southern Indian 
Ocean. This enticing land has but 1,000,000 
white people, yet its relatively small cities 
have some of the best exhibitions of zoology 
in the world. Possibly the fact that the 
Union of South Africa has an almost un- 
bounded area, and is peculiarly rich in all 
manner of four-footed and creeping things, 
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has something to do with the great atten- 
tion paid to zoography by its people. 

It almost seems unfair to incarcerate 
God’s creatures within the narrow confines 
of a zoo. But after all is said we must 
admit that they are mostly well provided 
for. My ideal of animal and bird liberty 
has been found in the whale and albatross. 
Possibly both are too big to be successfully 
restrained. To behold schools of the former 
gloriously spouting in the seven seas or to 
watch the latter, with magnificent sweep of 
wing sailing between lowering skies and the 
heaving southern ocean, gives one a sense 
of the eternal freedom that God designs for 
his creation. I have never seen a whale or 
an albatross in a zoological garden and do 
not expect to find them there! 

San Jose, California. 


Faith 


BY MISS MARY BRADLEY 


“Thy faith hath saved thee.”—Luke 18:42. 


HESE few words of Jesus were spoken 
7 to the blind man, sitting by the way- 
side near Jericho. This poor man 
could not see Jesus coming, but he heard 
the multitude passing by. When told by 
some of the company that “Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by,” having great faith 
in Jesus’ ability to cure, he cried with a 
loud voice, saying, “Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me.” By some of the multi- 
tude, who evidently were faithless, he was 
rebuked, but he cried so much the more, 
“Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
How great his faith, how great the hope, 
what courage; what recognition of Christ’s 
divine power, his spiritual supremacy, his 
%- -)) 
BVERY mason in the quarry, every 
builder on the shore, 
Every woodman in the forest, every 
boatman at the oar, 
Hewing wood and drawing water, 
splitting stones and clearing sod, 
All the dusty ranks of labor, in the 
regiment of God, 
March together toward his temple, do 
the tasks his hands prepare; 
Honest toil is holy service, faithful 
work is praise and prayer. 
—Henry van Dyke. 




















\@ 








spirit of love and sympathy, and of his 
royal descent from King David. 

This humble believing suppliant, by his 
act, acknowledged Christ as his Lord and 
spiritual Master, praying to him for help 
and mercy. Jesus was not only ready to 
relieve this man, but he was eagerly seek- 
ing for an opportunity; yes, any and every 
opportunity to help that the members of the 
multitude might afford him. All that Christ 
asked or needed:in the suppliant was humil- 
ity and faith. That he readily discovered 
and understood. And now, although ab- 
sent from the body, our Redeemer still more 
readily knows our willing, pleading, spirit’s 
need. 

This blind man was filled with a belief 


that Christ could save him from his de- 
pressing trouble. The nobility of his soul 
rose to a great height when he appealed in 
faith to the loving Master. 

Have we this faith? Am I the one in the 
multitude who can bow down in trust and 
worship the Heavenly Father and his be- 
loved Son? Do I repeatedly cry, “Thou Son 
of David have mercy on me?” Or am I 
one of the faithless in the multitude, re- 
buking the anxious seeker of Christ’s help? 
Christ heard the cry of faith, “Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on me,” and said to 
the man, “What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee?” The afflicted) man said, “Lord, 
that I may receive my sight.” 

“Thy faith hath saved thee.” Blessed 
words of Jesus. Blessed faith of the sight- 
less man. The supreme faith of Christ is 
shown in his use of the power given to him 
by God to lift up humanity physically as 
well as spiritually. Those precious words 
— “Thy faith hath saved Thee.” Can Christ 
say that of me? Of us? 

“And immediately he received his sight, 
and followed him, glorifying God: and all 
the people when they saw it, gave praise 
unto God.” 

How can we estimate the value of an 
expression of our faith? The multitude saw 
and believed on Christ and his divine power, 
because of the faith of this man. Let us 
follow his example in asking the loving 
Master for help; for we too are blind. We 
shall thus obtain this blessing for ourselves 
and for the multitude. 

“Receive thy sight; thy faith hath saved 
thee.” Can we devoutly say to Christ— 

“My faith looks up to thee, 

Thou Lamb of Calvary 
Savior Divine. 

Now hear me while I pray 

Take all my sins away, 

Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine.” 

Can Christ say to us as he did to the 
Centurion, “I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” 

Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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At Prayer Time 


Be sober unto prayer.—1 Pet.. 4:7. 
o 


“Prayer is the transcendent effort of in- 
telligence.” Thus Dr. Eliot once spoke, and 
the quotation helps us to the use we wish 
now to make of this Scripture. If prayer 
is in any way of the quality that Christians 
have generally claimed for it, it must be 
man’s finest and best state of conscious- 
ness;—“the greatest possible activity of 
the human mind,” as another writer com- 
ments. 

The injunction of the Epistle may not 
have been made from quite that point of 
view. The writer there expected a speedy 
end of things. He urged prayer from the 
point of view of readiness for that emer- 
gency. It was a type of watchfulness. The 
whole expectancy of early faith, however 
correct or incorrect it may have been in 
detail, was thus poured into this bit of 
wholesome advice which this New Testa- 
ment writer gives. 


Be that expectancy what it may—then 
or now—this scriptural counsel merits con- 
sideration. Note its fuller expression: Be 
therefore of sound mind, and, be sober unto 
prayer. Possibly the fullest significance of 
the counsel is seen when one thinks of the 
further statement, above all things being 
fervent in your love among yourselves. But 
it is the earlier portion that is our present 
concern; that invitation to soundness of 
mind and sobriety in prayer. 

For prayer must be man’s highest mental 
action. If it isn’t, then one wonders how 
far it must sink in the list of our thinking 
processes. And if it is the highest, | it 
should be our concern to think further 
upon its claim on our lives; not something 
merely to be observed, but something to be 
sanely directed and properly evaluated. 

Hence, for the time being, the old ques- 
tion “teach us to pray” may give way to a 
more penetrating one, “teach us to know 
what prayer is and how it is to be em- 
ployed.” 

o 


Tonight, my Father, I pray: 

For all who do not pray, and for whom 
no one prays; let the love be their inter- 
cessor. 

For all who are worried or sick in body, 
mind, or heart. i 

For all those who spend their days in 
good work, to help others and to glorify 
God. 

For all whom I love or who love me, in 
whatever place or condition. 

For all whom I have hurt or tempted or 
wronged in thought, word, or deed this day. 

—A Prayer of Christina Rosetti. 


oO 


Think of the number of ways that prayer 
is. thought of by the most of us. Some of 
these ways, indeed, have definite substance 
and are therefore not to be thought of in 
terms of rejection. Rather let them be 
thought of as being made more complete, 


if adjustments seem necessary regarding 
our appreciation of the place of prayer. 

Prayer is often thought of as a means of 
asking; it is a form of petition. Many have 
stressed this understanding of it and have 
no doubt consistently sought to practice it 
unselfishly. But it is rather difficult to 
make that conception agree with our grow- 
ing realization of the character of God. 
The Infinite One can hardly be thought of 
as requiring a series of verbal requests 
from human lips before he will grant any 
wide human good. Many of us believe that 
God would not send drought or flood for 
lack of prayer in human hearts, nor would 
prayer from human hearts alter much such 
circumstances were they to come. 

And prayer is often urged as a thing 
that God requires as a mark of loyalty. 
And with this view of it there comes any 
amount of recommendation as to its ob- 
servance. Times are urged, forms of prayer 
are suggested, and so great becomes some 
of our anxieties for some kind of a “morn- 
ing watch” or “noontime communion” or 
“evening devotions,” that the whole process 
becomes a thing mechanical—whatever be 








“Our Father’—so it was One prayed 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 

And by this deathless “Our” he made 

The least among us unafraid, 

Serene and glad, with lifted head 

And faith that smiles because he said, 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 

“Our Father.” 


He did not say “MY Father”’—thus 
Inferring something less for us— 
Himself a Son of God, and we 
“Unredeemed humanity.” 


He did not say “Their Father”’—so 
Allowing us, mere sons, to know 
That he, as high as star from sod 
Above us, must be very God. 


“Our Father”’—this the deathless prayer 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 
Of him, our Brother, holy, rare; 
And all God’s children, everywhere, 
Shall claim their heritage and say 
“Our Father’—as he taught one day 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 
“Our Father.” 
—Grace Allen, in The Christian 
Register. 




















the degree of spirituality reached in the 
act. 

Further consider the ways we have 
divided prayer into “intercession,” ‘“penti- 
tence,” “adoration,” and the like. These, 
too, are not without foundation; but it does 
seem that overdoing an analysis, or going 
too far with divisioning, takes some of the 
vitality from this supreme action of the 
human soul. 

is) 


For prayer is a state of consciousness. It 
is a process of common thinking. By way 
of it our outlook on life and the world 
takes form. Our impulses are weighed by 
it; and our aspirations, through this func- 
tion of soul, become a part of our forms of 


conduct and programs of action. Its fine 
supremacy and its fundamental importance 
can no more be understood by small defini- 
tion or wearisome analysis, than can the 
importance of breath to human existence 
be understood by discussing it as “inhal- 
ing and exhaling.” 

Let us turn our thought of our Great 
Example. And, as we do so, we May dis- 
cover a further prayer quality in his life 
and work. Are we content to think of the 
prayer life of Jesus being just such times 
of withdrawal and retreat as we are ac- 
customed to associate with his ministry? 
Even in the burden of nights spent in 
prayer, especially that wearisome, trouble- 
some experience of Gethsemane, as great 
as these moments were, they do not fully 
present the prayer spirit of Jesus. 

Surely his spiritual consciousness and 
moral anxiety are as active in the throng 
when a woman could touch his garment and 
be healed as when he is alone on the 
desert place. The loftiness of his interest 
is always evident, be it in a moment of 
transfiguration, or a time in the home of a 
Zacchaeus. 

It is this whole picture of the spiritual 
attitude and desire of Jesus that best ex- 
plains his prayerfulness. It is the whole 
content that is given to life that best ex- 
presses the value of prayer in our own time 
and experience. It is not a matter of times 
or seasons; no morning nor evening, noon- 
day nor midnight, can become isolated 
periods of its fullness. It is a matter of 
loftiness of thought, and of pervading and 
prevailing moral enthusiasm. Or, more in 
the words of the Epistle, it is a spiritual 
soundness of mind, and a state of life that 
invites the clearest and the truest sobriety. 


oO 


What is your incentive and your zeal for 
prayer: 

Is it for the satisfactions of the moment, 
or is it a type of consciousness of being and 
living? 

Is it because you think that God wants 
you continually asking that he do things, 
things which he is probably more anxious 
about than you, or is it a fellowship with 
him in the finest enterprises of life? 

Is it something you think is required for 
your own safety or acceptance, or does it 
represent the levels of thought you most 
desire and the quality of spirit that you 
want to dominate your career? 


oO 


Father, thou knowest our needs before 
we ask thee, and in the work of molding 
and directing life, thou art wiser than are 
we. Our petitions sometimes seem dull to 
our own hearts when we think in terms of 
thine own love and desire for the world. 
Yet we feel the call of the spirit for asso- 
ciation with thee;—association in thought 
and in moral endeavor. Possess, therefore, 
our minds more and more. Expand our 
compassions and our hopes until we more 
constantly live and work with thee in all 
that is good-will for all mankind. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











and Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





The Stewardship Message 

E believe our pastors and stewardship 

secretaries will not fail to give their 
people the stewardship message in this 
stewardship period of the church year. A 
Church Stewardship School of a few weeks 
with a good study book, enlisting all the 
congregation will mean much to the spirit- 
ual life as well as the financial interest of 
your church. We are pleased with the re- 
ports from pastors who are giving the 
stewardship message, some one way and 
some another. One pastor, in our office to- 
day, is planning to distribute in the homes 
of his people nine different pieces of stew- 
ardship literature, two weeks apart. They 
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will be delivered to the homes by the young 
people of the church, asked to read them 
and report their impressions. The pastor 
will comment on each one from the pulpit. 

Another pastor writes today: “I am plan- 
ning a series of sermons on stewardship 
here to follow immediately our evangelistic 
meetings which will close the 30th. 

Still a third pastor writes today: “I am 
writing concerning a stewardship institute 
in my church. I have been bringing stew- 
ardship messages to my people. I want 
them to adopt the budget system and the 
every-member canvass. I want you to help 
if possible.” 

For Your Use 

F you have completed your Forward 

Movement subscription and have not 
sent in the Continuation Card sent you, 
please use the subscription blank given be- 
low and mail it to us now. Possibly you 
have lost the one sent you, or possibly it 
did not reach you. Your church counts on 
you now with your renewed subscription. 





I Have Set Before Thee An Open Door.—Rev. 3: 8 





Movement. 





For the purpose of sustaining and enlarging the work already begun by the 
Forward Movement of the Christian Church; believing that the Christian 
Church has a great open door set before it; realizing that a portion of the 
substance which God entrusts to me should be used to promote His King- 
dom; and in consideration of the fact that others are continuing their pledges 
to sustain and develop the work thus undertaken, I promise to pay to the 
General Convention of the Christian Church, Dayton, Ohio, $ 
annually, reserving the right personally to cancel this pledge at any time. 
The distribution of these funds shall be the same as under the Forward 


This subscription will be due on the first day of................... aaa in 
each year. This I do out of love to God and to the Christian Church. 


mee meenes Pe ooo 
Conference.......... 
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Superintendent of the Forward Movement. 








WARREN H. DENISON, 











Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





An Omission 

‘THE Bible Reading for the December pro- 

gram, “A World-Wide Christmas Mes- 
sage,” does not appear in the November 
issue of The Christian Missionary, as is 
stated in the “Helps and Suggestions.” To 
correct this oversight, Dr. Minton has had 
printed some copies of the Bible Reading 
which we shall be glad to send to those so- 
cieties which have not already received a 
copy in the Envelope of Helps. The read- 
ing is not responsive, therefore, you shall] 


not need extra copies. «Order of Emma S&S. 
Powers.) 


A Questionnaire 

E received, a few days ago, a note from 

Orpha Adkison with which was en- 
closed a questionnaire which we think is 
fine, and her plan of using it might well 
have been adopted by others. We give you 
herewith both the note and the question- 
naire: 

We sent this questionnaire out to each of 
our churches together with an appeal for 
the Thank Offering. 

I think the results of the college work 
are fine, and thinking you might find use 
for them, I send them on to you: 


QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING FRANKLINTON 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


1. What is present enrollment? Boys, 60; Girls, 88. 
2. Average increase in attendance during last five 
years? Thirty percent, 
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3. What proportion of student body comes from 
churches? One hundred percent. 

4. What proportion are Christians at the time of 
entrance? Ninety-five percent. 

. What proportion are definitely committed to 
Christian service after an attendance of two 
years’ time? Ninety-eight percent. 

. What proportion of graduates enter the min- 

istry? Ten percent. 

What proportion become farmers? Thirty percent. 

. What proportion of students establish Christian 

homes? One hundred percent. 

What proportion remain or become members of 

the Christian Church? Ninety percent. 

10. What religious requirements are made of the 
members of the faculty? Religion of Jesus Christ. 

11. What is the nature of the definite Christian in- 
fluence in the college life? Great. 

12, Are arrangements such that students can pay all 
or part of school expenses in farm or household 
work? Part Pay. 

13. What is the approximate expense of a year’s 
schooling? $105. 

14. In general, how is tuition of students paid? Cash 
by parents, labor by students. 

15. What are the educational requirements for en- 
trance to the school? Completion of a standard 
fifth grade. 

16. Scope of curriculum? 
through the eleventh. 

17. Financial resources—Endowment, Gifts, Donations. 

18. Greatest immediate need? Girls’ dormitory, 
Science equipment for chemistry and biology. 


~END your Thank Offering to the treas- 

urer of the woman’s mission board of 
your conference. We trust that every so- 
ciety will have a large offering. 


or 


fo OA H 


From the sixth grade 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





YHE Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America will meet in quad- 
rennial session at Atlanta, Georgia, Wed- 
nesday, December 8, at two o’clock p. m. 
The Council headquarters will be at Hotel 
Henry Grady, where reservations should be 
made in advance. An unusually strong 
program has been prepared and able speak- 
ers secured. The general theme is— 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
“THy KINGDOM COME, THY WILL BE DONE” 


The general theme will be considered 
under many divisions, including: 

The Co-operation of the Churches. 

The Evangelical Work of the Church. 

The Educational Work of the Church. 

The Church and the Community. 

The Social Work of the Church. 

The Church and the Race. 

The Church Facing the Future. 

The Church and the Nation. 

The Church Universal. 


Each of these general divisions is sub- 
divided several times, so that the subjects 
will be considered and discussed from sev- 
eral angles. 

The local committee on arrangements has 
secured substantial reductions in hotel 
rates, and hopes to provide for the enter- 
tainment of such members of the Council 
as may desire it as guests in private homes 
(lodging and breakfast). 

The officials of Tuskegee Institute have 
written that they would especially welcome 
a visit from any of the representatives of 
the Council who may find it possible to go 
to Tuskegee, either on their way to or from 
Atlanta, and that they would be entertained 
at Tuskegee without expense. The Atlanta 
Committee on Arrangements is providing 
for a visit to the many educational institu- 
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tions in Atlanta, and also for a trip to the 
famous Stone Mountain Memorial now be- 
ing constructed near Atlanta. 

A series of evangelistic messages, by Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Evangelism, 
will be held at 12:15, December 4, 5, and 
8, in the Forsythe Theater, under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of the Chuxches 
and the Evangelical Club of Atlanta. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca will meet at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia, at 11:00 a. m., 
Wednesday, December 3. 

The Administrative Committee will meet 
jointly with the Executive Committee. 

At this meeting nominations will be de- 
cided upon for the officers of the Council 
for the coming Quadrennium and other 
preparations made for the Quadrennial 
Meeting of the Council to follow. 

Members of the Council from the Chris- 
tian Church are: 
~— aa Summerbell, D. D., Lakemont, 


Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., Elon College, 

Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. F. G. Coffin, D. D., Albany, Mo. 

Rev. W. W. Staley, D. D., Suffolk, Va. 
The alternates are: 


Rev. Hugh A. Smith, D. D., Versailles, Ohio. 
Mr. W. R. Sailer, Milford, N. J. 

Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., Providence, R. I. 
Rev. G. A. Conibear, D. D., Lakemont, N. Y. 
Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 


Alternates take the places of members 
who cannot attend, in the regular order of 
their election. If any one of the above- 
mentioned members cannot attend, the first- 
named alternate fills the vacancy, and so 
on to the end. 

Rev. W. H. Denison, D. D., Secretary for 
the Bureau of Christian Evangelism and 
Promotion, is a member of the Commission 
on Social Service of the Council, and Rev. 
W. H. Hainer is a member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. 





Foreign Missions 
Willson P. Minton, Secretary 





OR the past two weeks in this column we 

have been stating some of the definite 
plans of this department for the coming 
year. These include the sending out of a 
new missionary family to Japan with the 
return of Miss Stacy next fall; the fur- 
lough of the McKnights; the building of two 
or three new chapels in Porto Rico; the 
addition of several trained workers to our 
national force; the training of seven the- 
ological students and several kindergarten 
training students; continued co-operation in 
union enterprises in both mission fields 
which are absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of our work. 

The above are just some of the outstand- 
ing things we hope to accomplish the com- 
ing year. In addition to them, or rather, 


, 
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I Want to Help 


ment Week will work 





Your first chance 

to give direct to 

this new Depart- 

ment will be Sun- 

day, 

December 14, 
1924. 


membership. 


Week in his church at Providence, Rhode Island. 





Carry Forward the Flaming 
Torch of Evangelism 


Kingdom Enlistment Week 
in Providence was an unqual- 
ified success. The able leader- 
ship of Rev. McD. Howsare, 
the ready response of many 
of the pecple, the training 
they received, and the actual 
present results were marked. 
I am sure Kingdom Enlist- 


where, because it is grounded 
on sound principle—enlisting, 
through personal witness to 
the worth of Christ, and di- 
rect appeal, those who are 
waiting for such a message. 
The increase in our member- 
ship was equal to twelve per- 
cent of our present active 


W. G. SARGENT. 


Dr. Sargent made the above statement at the close of the observance of Kingdom Enlistmen* 


any- 





Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D. 








before we can hope to attempt those plans, 
we must make sure that the regular work 
already established can be properly fi- 
nanced. It will be absolutely necessary for 
us to have the funds to carry on the regu- 
lar work, or we cannot think of attempting 
even the few new plans mentioned. Our 
regular work in both fields is probably in 
the best condition it has ever been. The 
long years of steady plodding are now be- 
ginning to bear much fruit, and of all times 
this is the time to strengthen these avenues 
of service. They include a host of things 
which our missionaries and national work- 
ers are doing day after day and week after 
week, such as Sunday-schook and preaching 
services, meetings for inquirers, Bible 
classes, English teaching in the school, 
Christian kindergartens, visiting the homes 
of the people with the personal gospel mes- 
sage, street preaching, Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, sewing classes, cooking classes, 
singing classes, young people’s meetings, 
correspondence and newspaper evangelism, 
Christian orphanage, etc., etc. 

It is simply impossible for us to name all 
of the many and varied activities that are 
functioning on our mission fields today and 
every day of the year. We dare not stop 
these ministrations in the name of our 
Christ. We must give them better support. 
We do not believe you want them to stop. 
We believe you are saying that they must 
go on and that the new plans we have 
adopted for the coming year must be car- 
ried out. 

We urge you again that this cannot be 
done unless we speedily take care of our 
present deficit of over eleven thousand 
dollars. This should be done before the 
year 1925 begins. Unless it is done before 
that time, we shall be compelled to hold 


back on all new plans in our effort to keep 
from stopping some of the regular activ- 
ities. Brethren, we lay this matter on your 
hearts. Never have we faced greater op- 
portunities, never have our two fields been 
in better position to build mightily upon the 
foundations already laid. But we cannot go 
forward without funds. 
What do you want us to do about it? 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





The Thank Offering 

HE women of the Christian Church have 

for many years been putting across 
some mighty fine pieces of service for the 
mission work of the church through the 
Thank Offerings. I never go to Franklin- 
ton but that in every direction I am re- 
minded of the work that the women have 
done there in building Bishop Cottage, in 
equipping the buildings with a fine water 
system which not only furnishes the water 
supply. and all that goes with that, but 
which saves a lot of money all of the time 
in making it possible to get better rates on 
insurance. I look up at the windows and 
see the blinds and the curtains on them, and 
again I am reminded of the women of the 
Christian Church, and again when I go out 
toward the barn and see the beautiful Jer- 
seys there. 

Franklinton could not have been what it 
is today if it were not for the women of the 
church and the interest that they have 
taken in the Thank Offering every year. 

Now there is to be another reminder 
added. Of course the women are not to 
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give all of the money for the new dormitory 
for girls, but they are to give the home 
mission share of the offering this year. 
When they give I wish they might have the 
pleasure of knowing just how the girls are 
looking forward to their new home and how 
grateful they really are. There is no 
question but that the gratitude that is 
made material in the gifts to the Thank 
Offering will be making gratitude to live 
on in the lives of hundreds of girls who are 
to come hereafter to receive their training 
at Franklinton. What could be more ap- 
propriate than for grateful hearts to build 
a home where gratitude will live and be 
kept alive in the bosoms of those who so 
much need the blessings that it will bring? 
While the dormitory is not named, all of 
the women of the church might think in 
their hearts as they make splendid gifts 
for it that they are giving to Gratitude 
Home. 
Some Questions for Thought 

N two great conventions which’ the writer 

has attended in the last month the fol- 
lowing indictments have been brought by 
three speakers and in every instance they 
were young men: 

The Church does not command the re- 
spect of the people, 

The Church is inefficient in both program 
and equipment. 

Now while these statements do not ex- 
press the whole truth, there is enoygh of 
truth in them to cause us to stop and ask 
ourselves some questions about the Church. 

Let me state that I believe that the 
Church is better prepared for its job than 
ever before and that it is far from being a 
failure; but let me also put the question 
for you to think over in the form of an 
examination as follows: 

1. How does the efficiency of your church 
compare with the efficiency of the business 
—— and farms within your par- 
ish? 

2. How does the equipment of your 


church compare with the equipment of your 
homes and your schools in the parish? 


8. Write out three reasons why—if you 
believe that it is—the Church in general is 
inefficient. 


4. Name the things in your own church 
in which it has reached standards of effi- 
ciency. 

5. Write out three instances wherein 
you believe that men have put the Kingdom 
first and its results. 


It might be interesting to your pastor to 
write him a letter incorporating your an- 
swers to the above questions and see what 
his reaction will be. 


o 


“Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing.” 
Has it not come to you? Strange, if it has 
not. Yet, if it has, let nothing hinder your 
obedience; strike your tent, and follow 
where the God of glory beckons; and in that 
word “Come,” understand that he is moving 
on in front, and that if you would have his 
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did in the desert. 


homes. 


the very presence of these orphans, 


Tonic for Our Imagination 


[MAGINATION is what is lacking in 

most pity; with that ingredient left 
out pity is always insipid and sometimes 
nauseating. But imagination is a thin 
vein in the most of us, and we are not 
very sorry for many people because we 
can’t make real to ourselves in our pro- 
tected lives either their sufferings or 
their fears. Occasionally when an awful 
calamity happens, we get waked up to 
imagining what it must be like, and then 
for a while we simply overflow with 
bounty for the victims. It was that way, 
we remember, when the Armenian mas- 
sacres, soon after the outbreak of the 
Great War, left thousands of tiny chil- 
dren wandering through mountains and 
over deserts uncared for and undefended. 
Our country then gave millions for their 
rescue. 

But when the wonderful philanthropy 
of Near East Relief gathered these piti- 
ful child wanderers into its orphanages 
and gave them shelter, food, and educa- 
tion, the horror of it passed into tran- 
quility, and imagination failed us. The 


children were safe, and very largely the American people ceased to give. But 
as anybody knows who gives even a moment’s thought to the matter, these 
tragic children need food just as imperatively in asylums and schools as they 


It is a wise catering to human nature’s deficiencies when, to awaken our 
imaginations again, the Near East organization asks us on its Golden Rule 
Sunday, December 7, to eat the same kind of scant and frugal dinner with 
which these orphans have to be content all the while—wholesome no doubt, but 
lacking the blue-ribbon cookery that gives tang to appetite ordinarily in our 


That experience, accepted, ought to make us all feel that we are again in 


and such visualization should revive the 


generosity with which this country formerly gave to their necessities. 











The Man 


Born Blind 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 7, 1924 
John 9:13-17; 26-38 


BY REV. W. 


P. FLETCHER, D. D. 


Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


e 


Golden Text—One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.—John 9:25. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, December 1—Jesus Heals a 
Blind Man. John 9:1-12. 


Tuesday, December 2—The Attitude of 
the Pharisees. John 9:24-34, 


Wed day, D b 3—The Attitude 
John 9:35-41. 


Thursday, December 4—Shining Chris- 
tians. Matt. 5:10-16. 


Friday, December 5—A Prayer for 
Light. Psalm 119:17-24. 


Saturday, December 6—The Light of 














the World. John 8:12-20. 
Sunday, D b 7—The Marriage of 
the Lamb, Rev. 19:1-8. 











AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Piano or Violin—Music of verse and chorus 
of “Day Is Dying in the West.” 

Silent Prayer—Followed by Model Prayer. 

ee pPeaneanen in concert by the 
school. 


companionship you must follow.——F. B. Hymn—‘For the Beauty of the Earth,” No. 


Meyer. 


60 in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By the oldest teacher in the Sunday- 
school. Thanks for light by day and night; 
for flowers and sunsets and human faces; 
prayer for blind of eye and their schools, 
and for blind of heart and every agency 
of light. 

Lesson—Read by the superintendent. 

Hymn—"O Love That Will not Let Me Go,” 
(written by a blind preacher), No. 141 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 

Musical Recall. 

Reports and announcements. 

Hymn—*‘Walk in the Light,” No. 167 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Benediction—In concert, “‘The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee,” etc. 


Well Born 


E have no part nor responsibility for 

our birth nor parentage. Our parents 
must take that responsibility. As parents, 
are we seeing to it that our helpless chil- 
dren are well-born? No doubt there are 
many born blind where the fault does not 
lie with the parents, but there are many 
thus born whose parents must bear the 


> 


freee 
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blame and shame. If we are to be honored 
of God as the creators of little lives, then 
we should honor God, ourselves, and our 
child by giving to our offspring the heritage 
of a pure body and a consecrated soul. 
Jesus, the Light of the World 

Jesus was to this man and ever will be 
the light of the world. And this is true in 
every way. 
Physical 

He was the giver of sight to these blind 
eyes. He promised that greater things 
than these would we do; and that promise 
is now being fulfilled. Wherever Jesus 
goes, wherever his gospel is preached sight 
is given to blind. What wonderful sight- 
giving and sight-saving operations are per- 
formed in Christian civilization. For 
thousands of years blind men felt their way 
in China, but when Jesus is taken to China 
thousands of blind eyes are made to see 
through the agency of Christian doctors. 
Industrial 

There are handicaps to labor in America, 
but no such human slavery as in unchris- 
tian lands. And in this country there can 
and will be no industrial peace and light 
until the spirit of Jesus comes to employer 
and employee. Shorter hours, nor more 
wages, as desirable as these may be; nor 
accessible beer, as much as President 
Gompers may desire it, will bring light to 
the toilers’ home or task. The Carpenter of 
Nazareth brings it wherever the dust of his 
work bench falls. 


International 


What ignorant, blind folly for nations to 
seek to settle disputes by killing thousands 
of young men as innocent as Isaiah was, 
and spending millions of dollars on men of 
war and death-dealing instruments of war 
while thousands are starving for bread. 
Only Jesus can dispel this ignorance and 
open these blind eyes. 


Spiritual 


We may admire as we will the religions of 
oriental peoples, but we know nevertheless 
that there is much of darkness in all these 
lands. These great lands are not only 
afflicted with many cases of physical blind- 
ness; but women, for no other crime than 
that they are women, live in dark rooms 
and blind alleys. Men bow down to wood 
and stone. The morning light breaks upon 
them only when the Sun of Righteousness 
arises with healing in his wings. 


Quibbling Pharisees 


What a striking example of the futility 
of creed that does not influence deed. They 
first quibbled as to the cause of the blind- 
ness, instead of seeking a cure. Then when 
the cure was effected they quibbled about 
its being done on the Sabbath. Then later 
they quibbled about whether Jesus had 
really done it. To what extent prejudice 
will go. No matter how beautiful Jesus 
is in character or what great things he does 
for the human race, kill him, if he cannot 
see things the way we do, and if he does 


his work in another way. But the Pharisees 
are still thriving. No matter how passion- 
ately Fosdick loves the Bible, no matter 
how mightily he influences young men and 
young women for good and for God, kill 
him if his conception of the Bible is some- 
what different from mine, and his methods 
not the ones my father used. 

Man’s Part 


God sends the sunshine and the shower 
without our aid, but his greatest accom- 
plishments are those when he works with 
men. God’s greatest healings today are in 
the hospitals and surgeries; and Jesus is 
still saying “Go wash,” and as we go wash 
we come seeing. 


The Powerful Testimony of Fact 
. 


The young man did not know how it was 
done. He just knew it was done. He could 


not see, but now he can. To put him out 
of church because he could not explain 
things was just about as reasonable as to 
deny a child fellowship because he could 
not explain justification by faith. If you 
are orthodox or if you are holy, you will 
not need to say much about it. The fact 
will be manifest in how you use your wife, 
or how you get along in a horse trade, and 
just how helpful you are in your commun- 
ity. 

Cast out—Brought in 


The church cast him out, and Jesus took 
him in. Would it not be awful if in 1924 
the church were ever to reject or cast out 
one whom Jesus would keep or take in. 
That religion is doomed that casts out those 
whom Christ accepts. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


In His Steps—What Jesus Said About Forgiveness 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 7, 1924 
Matt. 6:14; 18:21-32 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Try a ‘“Post-office’’ meeting. The leader should 
write short letters asking questions that will bring 
out some points on the topic for the evening. Let 
these letters be signed by some interesting fictitious 
names, as of some of your church members, denomi- 
national, or Endeavor leaders. At the beginning of 
the meeting, during the singing of a song, have the 
members march by the “Post-office’’ and receive their 
mail. If you desire, the letters may be numbered 
and participation be accordingly.—Adapted from 
“Better Prayer Meetings.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ATT. 6:14, 15. The man or woman of 
verse 14 is the man or woman with 
shades all up, and windows and doors’ wide 
open to every gentle breeze of the grace of 
God and every ray of the sunlight of God’s 
forgiving love. The man or woman of 
verse 15 is the man or woman who shuts 
himself or herself within heavy walls, with 
no windows and tight-barred doors, thus 
shutting out the sunlight of God’s forgiving 
love. That forgiving love is streaming in 
waves of heavenly light about the dark- 
ened, walled-in soul, but cannot penetrate 
to cheer and bless. God does not so much 
withdraw his forgiveness from the unfor- 
giving soul, as he is unable to enter the 
soul that has made itself impervious to his 

forgiveness, by an unforgiving spirit. 
Matt. 18:21. The Question of Forgive- 
ness. “Till seven times.” Was not that 
magnanimous on the part of Peter? Would 
you have set as high a limit as that? Or 
would that dip far below the horizon line 
of your forgiving spirit? I would not be 
surprised if with the most of us that limit 
would be far out of sight. We are pretty 
apt to think our forgiveness has reached 
the ultimate limit when we have forgiven 
the same individual two or three times, if 
the injury has been at all grievous, and 
four or five repeated injuries by the same 


Church 


individual would put them unquestionably 
beyond the pale of forgiveness. Sometimes 
we do not have grace enough to forgive 
even once. 

V. 22. The Limitless Answer. I wonder 
what Peter thought about that answer of 
the Master? What do you think of it? 
Doesn’t it stagger you, and blind you and 
bowl you over and take your breath with 
the limitless magnificence of it? I wonder 
if Peter did not feel pretty small after that 
answer. Or do you think that he was so 
lost in the contemplation of divine mag- 
nanimity that he forgot his own littleness 
of spirit? Am I to forgive my neighbor 
the four hundred and ninetieth time that 
he lets his chickens scratch up my onions 
and peas? And to forgive that fellow who 
has wronged me four hundred and eighty- 
nine times; am I to give him a chance to 
rub it in once more? Is that the philosophy 
of Jesus? That mean, hateful girl that has 
said unkind and spiteful things to me and 
told mean false things about me,—am I 
to forgive her four hundred and ninety 
times? Don’t ask me? Ask Jesus. To 
poor, weak, revengeful human nature this 
seems like an hard saying when we think 
of it in terms of human relationships one 
with another; but oh, the preciousness 
when we think of it in terms of our rela- 
tionship as sinners to the forgiving Christ. 
Would we like to have him lower that limit 
for us to four hundred and eighty-nine? 
No, not one of us would. We want the 
sky for the limit when it comes to God’s 
forgiveness of our sins, but the narrow 
limit of our own backyard when it comes 
to our forgiveness of our fellow-man. Christ 
did not mean to set any limit to our ex- 
tension of forgiveness to an erring brother. 
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Vs. 23-35. The Striking Illustration. 
The slave owed his lord fifteen million 
dollars and he had nothing with which to 
meet his obligation. The lord freely for- 
gave him all the debt when he asked for 
time in which to pay it. 

His fellow-slave owed him fifty dollars, 
and when he asked for time in which to 
pay it he refused and threw him into 
prison. Is not the ratio of our willingness 
to forgive our fellow-man and Christ’s will- 
ingness to forgive us, as fifty to fifteen mil- 
lion? Despair would seize our souls if we 
thought there was any limit to the for- 
giving love of God. 


Vs. 34,35. The Sad Punishment of the 
Unforgiving One. “Delivered him to the 
tormentors.” In this life we are “delivered 


to the tormentors.” The man or woman 
who is unforgiving is tormented with lack 
of assurance of sins forgiven by God. He 
is tormented by the mercilessness of, others 
who will not forgive him, the unforgiving 
one. 

By Way of Illustration 


Always and under all circumstances we 
must have a forgiving heart, whatever the 
offense against us or the attitude of the 
offender, never the spirit of hate, or re- 
venge, or retaliation. Never brood over 
wrongs; make all possible allowances and 
excuses.—Thomas a Kempis. 

An old Spanish writer says, “To return 
evil for good is devilish; to return good for 
good is human; but to return good for evil 
is godlike.”—Bishop Whately. 

“Take care how you offend me, for I 
never forgive,” said one man to another in 
the presence of John Wesley. “Then,” said 
the man of God, “I hope you never sin.” 

Generous and magnanimous minds are 
readiest to forgive; and it is a weakness 
and impotency of mind to be unable to’ for- 
give-—Lord Bacon. 

The brave only know how to forgive; it 
is the most refined and generous pitch of 
virtue human nature can arrive at. Cow- 
ards have done good and kind actions; cow- 
ards have even fought, nay, sometimes con- 
quered; but a coward never forgave—it is 
not his nature. The power of doing it flows 
only from a strength and greatness of soul 
conscious of its own force and security, 
and above all the little temptations of re- 
senting every fruitless attempt to interrupt 
its happiness.—Serne. 


For Reading or Recitation 
When on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she, who bloomed so beauteously, 
Beneath the weapon bends— 
E’en on the edge that wrought her death, 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As if to token in her fall 
Peace to her foes and love to all. 


How hardly man this lesson learns, 
To smile, and bless the hand that spurns; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 
And render only love again! 
ONE had it—but He came from heaven, 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed; 
No curse he breathed, na plaint he made, 
But when in death’s dark pang he sighed, 
Prayed for his murderers and died. 

—J. Edmeston. 


For Discussion 


How. is forgiveness the test of our Christianity? 

Why is it so difficult for us to forgive wrongs 
done us? 

Which is easier to forgive, a wrong done you per- 
sonally or, a wrong done some one you love? Wy? 

According to the standard of Jesus, how far could 
aman go in getting even for an injury or wrong? 

How do the present-day standards of forgiveness 
compare with Jesus’ standard? 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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Edwin L. Shuey 


The Master of the 
BY JOHN 


They are so similar in size that one man 

pays as much as another for a suit of 
clothes or a pair of shoes of the same 
quality. We discover the real differences 
in men when we look within and begin to 
measure motives, sympathies, and ideals. 
As we continue to reckon men by these 
spiritual yardsticks, we are struck by the 
fact that most men have never grown up. 

But here and there in every generation 
a man appears who is a real spiritual giant. 
He does not have to climb a tree to be 
seen, but stands head and shoulders above 
other men; and because of his inner great- 
ness, is one of the accepted leaders of his 
day. Dayton lost such a man recently in 
the death of Edwin L. Shuey, who for near- 
ly half a century held a unique position in 
the religious, educational, and business life 
of the city. He represented the best type 


I: appearance most men are much alike. 





Edwin L. Shuey 


of the modern business man. He was ener- 
getic, courageous, and absolutely honest. As 
a business man, he was eminently successful 
and was so regarded by his associates. Suc- 
cessful as he was in business, yet his busi- 
ness affairs held a secondary place in the 
interests of his life. To him business con- 
tacts, relationships, and profits were of 
value to him only as they helped him realize 
his larger hopes. 

As a brilliant and attractive young col- 
lege man, he came to Dayton and threw 
himself with great enthusiasm into his busi- 
ness projects. Paralleling these efforts he 
began identifying himself, with great dis- 
crimination, with those institutions and 
movements through which he hoped to serve 
the Kingdom of God. His first loyalty was 
to the Church. For fifty years or more 
he was a member of the First United Breth- 


Fine Art of Living 
S. MOORE 


ren Church, and during most of those years 
was a teacher of the men’s Bible class. He 
was a life student of the Bible and was 
a teacher of unusual ability. Mr. Shuey’s 
friends noted his superb use of English in 
private conversation and in public address. 
This was due largely to the fact that all 
his life he had been filling his mind with 
the lucid and noble literature cf this great 
Book. He was not only a leader in his local 
church, but was often found in the national 
councils of his denomination, where he had 
much to do with defining the educational 
and missionary policy. 

Mr. Shuey was always broadly Christian. 
He had little sympathy with sectarian bick- 
erings and quarrels and Icoked upon them 
as a great hindrance to the growth of the 
Kingdom. He saw in the Council of 
Churches an agent for better understanding 
and avoided duplication among the local 
Protestant bodies. He was its only presi- 
dent and during five years was always its 
guiding spirit and inspiration. 

He was almost uncanny in his ability to 
discern the deeper needs of men and women. 
Precedent and tradition, as such, had little 
place in his thought. With a clear, analyt- 
ical mind, he came at once to the problem 
and almost intuitively proposed a plan. The 
majority of men are able to see where the 
needs are, they can usually analyze the 
problem; but the great man is the one who 
can propose and bring about a solution. 
Mr. Shuey was one cof these rare and valued 
leaders. He saw boys and young men com- 
ing to Dayton from the farms and small 
towns. poorly equipped in character and 
technical training to meet the needs of the 
modern city. He proposed that the Y. M. 
C. A. organize night classes in business 
English, bookkeeping, engineering, and oth- 
er kindred subjects. The first class met with 
cil lamps in an attic room, but it produced 
results in character and better equipped 
men. This first attic class has grown into 
a great educational institution in the Day- 
ton Y. M. C. A., enrolling hundreds of 
working boys and young men, and in some 
divisions granting college degrees. Mr. Shuey 
made himself an authority on education for 
the under privileged man. He projected 
his ideas into all Y. M. C. A’s. of the na- 
tion and was the recognized national leader 
of an educational institution that now en- 
rolls over 100,000 young men annually in 
night schools. Through this educational 
movement he has vitally affected the whole 
educational policies of the nation. He was 
a pioneer in night classes for men and boys 
who work. 

He saw immigrants landing in Dayton 
direct from the old country, ignorant cf our 
history, language, and ideals. He proposed, 
again through the Y. M. C. A., that classes 
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in elementary history, language, and civics 
be organized and that these newcomers be 
invited to attend. That was twenty years 
ago and today more than ninety percent of 
the foreigners in Dayton who are granted 
citizenship are graduates of these classes. 
Dayton now has a wide reputation as a 
city where the foreign born are quickly 
absorbed into the best life of the city. 


Mr. Shuey was connected with the Day- 
ton Y. M. C. A. for more than fifty years 
and for many years was a member of the 
Board of Trustees. He was also identified 
with the national councils of this organiza- 
tion, and at the time cf his death was re- 
garded as the best informed layman in the 
world on the history, policy, and work of 
the Y. M. C. A. Through this institution 
he had developed world sympathies so that 
the needs of the boys and young men of 
China and South America were as real to 
him as those on his own street. In the 
sense that Jesus taught, he had a world 
mind. 


Most men lose the spring and enthusiasm 
of youth early, but Mr. Shuey always re- 
tained the optimism, outlook, and hope of a 
young man. He toiled terribly through a 
long life, but he never tired of the great 
adventure. Life to him was always fas- 
cinating. He drove from one interest to 
another, growing with each succeeding year 
in power and efficiency. Men who watched 
him work marveled at his genius in moving 
rapidly from one interest to another and 
in adjusting himself to new situations. For 
the time being he focused all the powers of 
his big brain and great heart on the mat- 
ter immediately befcre him and brought to 
every situation the enthusiasm of youth 
coupled with a mature and seasoned judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Shuey, as ought to be true of every 
real man, was at his best in his own home. 
He was a devoted father and husband, tak- 
ing great pride in the development and 
achievements of the members of his own 
household. His library was piled high with 
the world’s best literature; good books were 
his constant companions and his best tools. 
He had gathered in his wide travels many 
curios and works of art. He realized in his 
home the highest ideals of Christian culture 
and refinement. The neighbors and friends 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the Shuey 
home, and they were many, always left with 
a stronger faith in the goodness and great- 
ness of men and with a new interpretaticn 
of hospitality. A long latchstring hung out 
for missionaries home on their furlough. 
They were invited, not for a meal or a day, 
but for a fortnight. And there are many 
of these heroic spirits; these pioneers of the 
Kingdom now working in obscure places in 
foreign countries who look back on their so- 
journ in the Shuey home as one of the most 
pleasant memories of their furlough year. 


The ambitious Christian business man 
who would make his life count in the world 
will do well to study the life of this great 


Christian layman. True, Mr. Shuey was 
well born, and as a boy and young man 
had a good chance, but this is also true of 
a multitude of men whose influence has not 
gone far beyond their own docryards. Ap- 
parently, Edwin L. Shuey set out early in 
life with a well-defined purpose and ob- 
jective. He always seemed to know where 
he was going and ever kept the great in- 
terests of his life in their right relation. 
Opposition and difficulties seemed only to 
accelerate him in realizing his ambition. 
His philosophy was that of Jesus. He dis- 
covered his own life by relating himself to 
great, heroic tasks, jobs that were big 
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enough to challenge every power that was 
in him. His supreme passion and loyalty 
was the Kingdom of God; every other in- 
terest had to take a secondary place. He 
believed that Jesus opened the way to every 
man, woman, and child in the world to enter 
into a full, rich, joycus life. In helping to 
usher in this great new brotherhood and 
new social order, he found his own life. 
Mr. Shuey has demonstrated again, as some 
men in every generation have done, that 
life has immeasurable possibilities, depend- 
ing in a large measure on our own philos- 
ophy and effort. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Communications 


Observing the Golden Rule 


I believe in the Golden Rule. I believe 
in making a practical application of it at 
this time in favor of the orphans of the 
Near East for three reasons: First, be- 
cause the only hope of saving those orphans 
is in practicing the Golden Rule. Second, 
because if I fail to respond in the face of 
such a need, my own soul will shrivel; if 
I respond in the spirit of Christ, I shall en- 
large my soul. Third, my Church, the 
Christian Church, has endorsed the plan and 
urged that we co-operate, and I want to be 
loyal to my Church. 

Unfortunately, I shall be away from my 
home on Golden Rule Sunday, December 7. 
But I shall arrange to observe the day, 
wherever I am, the best I can and send my 
offering tc my local church. My family at 
home will also arrange to observe the day. 
They will plan a simple Near East meal for 
the Sunday, and as it is being eaten our 
little girls will be told about Near East and 
its thousands of needy children. They will 


ANNA 
Within the Gates 


SPIRIT of God, we wait for thee, 
As in this house we lowly bow; 
Give to our hearts sincerity, 
Simplicity of mind bestow. 
Spirit of Love, we long for thee, 
As longs the heart estranged from home, 
Beguiled by earthborn vanity, 
It seeks a haven from the storm. 
Spirit of Peace, we pray for thee, 
Nor long withhold from straining eyes 
Dawn of the day that is to be, 
Blest morn of peace, great day, arise. 
Spirit of Truth, we search for thee, 
Though rough and lonely be the quest; 
Striving for thee is liberty, 
Living to thee, profoundest rest. 
Father Supreme, we cling to thee, 
In life, in death, our surest friend, 
Thy wisdom holds our destiny; 
Give faith courageous to the end. 


—John Heys. 
MINOT 


be told how their willingness to share in 
Golden Rule Sunday will help to save those 
little brothers and sisters of theirs across 
the sea. And thus in their own lives will 
be strengthened the Spirit of Christ. And 
the money saved by our simple meal will 
be taken to our church, to be sent in to 
Dr. Burnett. 

We expect, also, to make our offering 
something more than just what was saved 
by our simple meal, as the Christian Church 


is observing Golden Rule Sunday nct only 
as such, but also as the Sunday for our 
annual offering to the ‘Near East Relief. 
By having part in the offering at this time, 
the denomination will have discharged a 
sacred trust and taken care of a worthy 
cause on this one Sunday, so that no further 
appeals for that purpose will be made dur- 
ing the year. 

Then, to show my interest in the work of 
our beloved Church, I expect to come right 
back to my church on the following Sunday, 
December 14, and bring with me a special 
offering for the Department of Evangelism. 
I know that it seems that we are having a 
lot of special offerings, but this is to me an 
indication of the fact that the Christian 
Church is growing and its activities in 
Christian service to the world are enlarg- 
ing. As a member in good standing and 
interested in the work of Christ’s Kingdom, 
I shall gladly support these departments 
that have demonstrated their worth over 
and over again. W. P. MINTON. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Some Great Experiences 


On the way to the annual meeting of the 
varicus boards of our Church, the writer 
spent Sunday, October 12, with Rev. E. C. 
Geeding in his Advance and Old Union 
churches. Brother Geeding has the splendid 
plan of once a year bringing outside speak- 
ers to emphasize some special department 
of our Church’s activities. October 12 was 
Christian Education Day, and later on other 
departments of our work will be similarly 
stressed. His congregations are thus kept 
in clcsest touch with all the work of the 
denomination. 


A GREAT WEEK 


The week of October 19 to 26, both Sun- 
days inclusive, was spent with Rev. L. D. 
Hammond and his Lima people. Some 
phase of religious education was brought 
before those attending each service of the 
Sundays and each evening of the week. The 
afternoons were devoted tc interviews and 
the mornings to visiting near-by churches of 
the Northwestern Ohio Conference and as 
far as possible meeting the pastors. The 
latter service was made possible by Broth- 
er Hammond and his Ford. The Lima 
Church has not been erected very long, but 
already it is entirely inadequate for the 
work this splendid group of Christians de- 
sires to do for their Master and the boys 
and girls of their homes and city. In spite 
of the cramped and in some instances dismal 
quarters, good work is being done. The 
church owns the lot immediately north of 
the church, and the hope is that before long 
there may be erected a religious education 
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plant commensurate with the fine progres- 
sive spirit of Brother Hammond and his 
workers. 

A GREAT PLANT 


Monday, October 20, four or five hours 
were spent in Dover, Delaware. The writ- 
er was led to thank God and take courage 
that a building so beautiful, sc worshipful, 
and so useful in carrying on God’s work 
had been dedicated to God’s glory and the 
upbuilding of his people. One would be 
disappointed to find a perfect building, for 
then improvement, the joy of Christian life 
and service, would be impossible. The 
Dover social and dining room and the kitch- 
en, both very fine in themselves, are not 
conveniently related, and the provision for 
Intermediates seems to be weak, but this 
church is bound to be an inspiration to 
builders. in the Christian Church, and to 
others as well, for it is being visited by 
scores of people from all denominations. 
A GREAT CONFERENCE IN A GREAT CHURCH 

The Eastern Virginia is a conference of 
great men and women, serving a great peo- 
ple, and doing a great work. Their givings 
are away above the average of our own or 
other denominations. Their reports, both of 
ministers and churches, were full and fine, 
and their faith in God and themselves an 
earnest of still greater things. Nineteen 
of their ministers are graduates of Elon. 
Five ministers were this year received from 
other conferences and three were ordained. 
The worship services were made more wor- 
shipful because they were conducted in the 
beautiful new Christian Temple—the floors, 
the walls, the ceiling, the organ, the accus- 
tic properties of which all seem to say, 
“Come, let us worship and bow down.” 


A GREAT SUNDAY 


After the close of the conference, short 
visits were made to the South Norfclk 
(where they are planning a beautiful new 
structure), Berkley, Portsmouth, and Hol- 
land Churches. Sunday, November 2, was 
spent with the Holy Neck, Franklin, and 
Suffolk Churches. Holy Neck sits right out 
in the open country, but has wonderous pos- 
sibilities with Dr. N. G. Newman as whole- 
time preacher and religious leader. After 
speaking at ten a. m. to the boys and girls, 
a waiting auto took us thirteen miles to a 
worship and communion service in_ the 
splendid town of Franklin, where Dr. Row- 
land gave for years such fine service and 
where Rev. F. C. Lester is so effectively 
carrying on. Once again we have a church 
but recently built already inadequate to do 
the fullest work that is now demanded of 
a town this size. Our churches should 
build not for today, but for tomorrow. In 
the evening we spoke to the Endeavorers of 
Suffolk and at 7:30 had the privilege of 
addressing the regular evening congrega- 
tion. This is the church so lovingly and 
efficiently served fcr years by Dr. Staley, 
and is now receiving the impact of the con- 
secrated brain and heart of Rev. H. S. Hard- 
castle. 


A GREAT DIRECTION—HOMEWARD BOUND 


On the way north meetings were held at 
Richmond, Virginia, Gulph Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Machias, New York. Election 
excitement was about us everywhere, but in 
each place a faithful group came together 
to think and plan for larger things. Rich- 
mond has made great progress in its less 
than five years of work. They have already 
a beautiful place of worship and plans for 2 
fine building for religious education. Com- 
ing to Washington, the writer hungered to 
visit a church of our people there, but we 
have no voice, not even an echo, in the 
Capital of the United States. Oh, that the 
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work done in Richmond these last five years 
might now be done in Washington! If we 
have no church in Philadelphia we have 
one almost in its suburbs, where the hill- 
tops are crowned with the palaces of its 
millionaires. Gulph Mills, with Philadelphia 
on one side and Conshohocken and Neorris- 
town on the other, cannot escape respon- 
sibility. Rev. J. C. Barrett and some of his 
fine folks see it and are almost oppressed 
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by it, and are leading the way. Machias, 
New York, is the home of Rev. Jchn M. 
Williams, the energetic young president of 
the New York Western Conference. Since 
coming here, Brother Williams has helped 
his people reconstruct the church building 
and has also spent much time and traveled 
many miles in behalf of his conference. 

W. P. FLETCHER. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Mrs. Matthews’ Thanksgiving 
A. Story 


BY SUSAN M. GRIFFITH 


RS. MATTHEWS was ironing. <A 
M flush, not altogether from the intense 

heat of the kitchen, rested on her 
tired, troubled face, two deep lines seamed 
her forehead, and her eyes held depths of 
gloom unfathomable. Before her and 
around her, sat, stood, tramped, five restless 
children, with all sorts of troublesome re- 
quests in their mouths. 

“Mother,” from Elsie, “can’t Daisy and 
I have new dresses for the Thanksgiving 
entertainment at the schoolhouse? Our old 
ones are so shabby, and we both have such 
prominent parts. It won’t take long to 
make them on the machine; just plain skirts 
and shirtwaists; we’ll run the machine.” 

“I cught to have some new shoes right 
away, too, mother,” said May, holding up 
a foot to her mother’s gaze, with a hole in 
the toe and a part of the sole missing. 

“And I’ve just got to have a quarter to 
get a new drawing-book,”’ put in Don. 


HA 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 
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The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 
We count them ever past; 
But they sha! last, 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
lor the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep theu the one true way 
In werk and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 
—John Keble. 


HOI 


“Teacher said for me to be sure and get it 
this morning.” 

“And can’t I have a dime for a tablet 
and pencil, mother?” said Davy. “I forgot 
and left my last one on the bench while 
Don and I were playing, and Tricksy got 
hold of it and tore it up. I can’t go to 
school without a tablet and pencil, can I?” 

“IT wish’t we were going to have a good 
Thanksgiving dinner, mother,” said little 
May. “Everybody but us has Thanksgiving 
ginners. Why can’t we?” 

Mrs. Matthews set her iron on the stove 


SAMA 


t 





with a significant thump. “I want you to 
hush!” she cried, crossly and decidedly. 
“Just be off to school and don’t talk 
Thanksgiving dinners nor new clothes to 
me. All those things’ll do for them that 
have money to get them, but when a poor 
widow woman like me, with five trouble- 
some children to support has to wash and 
iron day in and day out for the simple 
necessaries, it ain’t no use to talk.” 

Perceiving that their mother was in no 
mood tc bear with them, the children fore- 
bore to entreat her further, and went off 
to school disconsolately enough. “I wish 
we were not so poor,” said Elsie; “we have 
to go shabby all the time, and can’t even 
afford car fare.” 

“Well, it doesn’t hurt us,” said Davy. 

“Tt hurts our feelings,” replied Elsie, and 
it tires us girls awfully, tco. You boys 
don’t mind footing it, of course.” 

At home the unquiet soul of Mrs. Mat- 
thews was grumbling also. She had had a 
hard time of it ever since the sudden death 
of her husband, five years before, but had 
managed to keep her children in school and 
wholesomely fed and clothed by taking in 
family washing and ironing. But, though 
she kept want from the door, she found it 
impossible to supply her family with the 
comforts and pleasures they coveted, and, 
worn and weary as she was, the sweetness 
gradually died out of her heart, she forgot 
to thank God for the common, everyday 
mercies she enjoyed. 

It was late in the afternoon, almost time 
for them te come home, and she was still 
ironing feverishly, hurrying to get through, 
that she might begin supper for the hungry 
crowd, when a light tap fell on the door 
and was almost immediately followed by 
the entrance of Mrs. Peterson, one of her 
near neighbors. 

“It was so downright lonely over to my 
house that I ran over here to get cheered 
up a bit,” she said, sitting down near the 
ironing-board. 

“You’ve come to a mighty poor place to 
get cheered,” said Mrs. Matthews, grimly. 

“Well, I don’t know about that, Mrs. 
Matthews,” responded her visitor. “It is 
cheering to see how splendidly you carry 
yourself and children through difficulties. 
It’s a lesson to me, the way you keep up. 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


The First Thanksgiving Day 

Children, do you know the story 

Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 
Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 

In that time so far away? 
They had given for religion 

Wealth and comfort—yes, and more— 
Left their homes and friends and kindred, 

For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged Headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 
’Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 

And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand; 

And before the spring had reached them 
They had buried half their band. 

But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 
At the full corn in the ear. 

So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one, 

Scarce a year from when they landed 
And the colony begun. 

And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved years, years ago; 
But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 
And the children of New England, 
If they feast or praise or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
—Exchange. 


A Dog Police Station 

NEW YORK has a police force of dogs. 

The police department has built a sta- 
tion for them out on the Ocean Parkway. 
Two dozen canine policemen can be accom- 
modated there. A hospital has been built, 
too, where any dog that is ill can be isolated 
and treated by veterinary doctors. 

In the force there are twelve full-grown 
police dogs and nine puppies. They are 
Belgian shepherd dogs, for the most part, 
and some of the German shepherd variety. 
It takes fourteen policemen to train and 
exercise these dogs. The training is done 
mostly at night. Every policeman goes out 
with a dog comrade, and the two patrol the 
beat together. 

The police dog wears a big leather 
muzzle, which permits it to bark, but not to 
bite. It is taught to take one side of the 
street or row of houses, while the policeman 
takes the other. It learns to search field, 
hedge, and bush where there is open ground 
and to go into the area ways and back yards 
of houses. If it finds anyone suspicious, 
it barks to call the policeman. If the sus- 


picious person tries to get away, the dog 
jumps on him or pens him in a corner. The 
animals are large and powerful and often 
travel twenty-five or thirty miles at night 
in their quest back and forth, in and out 
during the seven hours of patrol teaching 
that is given them. 

Early this year were many tramps and 
criminals hanging around the Flatbush sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. Several police dogs were 
sent out there and started to patrol. They 
soon rounded up all the loafers and sus- 
picious characters and made the streets as 
safe as at midday. One of them chased and 
arrested a thief who tried to steal a motor 
car. The dog did not injure the man, but 
overtook and held him till the policeman 
came up and made the arrest. The record 
of this went on the official file at police 
headquarters to the dog’s credit. 

The Mulberry St. Police station, however, 
has a yellow mongrel dog which the patrol- 
men there would not change for any high- 
bred foreign dog in the parkway. Seven 
years ago this dog, half starved, was picked 
up on the street by a policeman and became 
the mascot of the station. It has won a 
“hero dog medal” from the League for 
Animals by saving the life of a six-year- 
old girl. 

The child was playing in the street one 
day and ran into the charcoal brazier of a 
peddler who was selling chestnuts on the 
curb. The brazier upset, and in an instant 
the girl’s skirt was ablaze. She ran down 
the street, screaming with terror. The dog 
heard her cries, ran out into the street 
after her, knocked her down, and tore the 
blazing skirt from her body so quickly that 
she was not injured. 

The yellow mongrel, with its medals, is 
now one of the favorites of the East Side. 
It is a true and valiant member of the police 
force and surely deserves to be mentioned 
with the others—Barbara Griffiths, in 
Queen’s Gardens. 


Otto’s Thanksgiving 
OWN the broad. street rolled a carriage, 
and in it sat a lady and a little boy with 
a white kitten in his arms. No one saw 
just how it happened, but suddenly the 
kitten sprang out, and ran down a narrow, 
side street. 

“Look at the cat!” cried the boys who 
were playing in the street, and away they 
dashed after her. At the sound of the 
harsh voices the little creature turned and 
ran across the street, but the boys followed, 
so back she ran, getting more bewildered 
and frightened every minute. 

All at once a stone came, thrown with 
sure aim, and the kitten rolled over, but 
it was quickly up again, trying to run 
away. 

Then out of a doorway ran a boy and 
caught up the kitten before the other boys 
could reach it. They ran at him to take it 
away, but just then back came the carriage. 
The little boy shouted with joy when he 
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saw his pet, but when he saw the blood on 
her soft, white fur, he began to cry. 

“Oh! who hurt her?” cried the lady, 
gently lifting the kitten out of Otto’s hands. 

“He did. Otto did,” cried the boys, point- 
ing to the boy who had saved the kitten 
from them. You see, they did not want 
to be blamed for it themselves, and they 
were cowardly enough to want to get him 
into trouble. 

“Oh! indeed, I didn’t,” exclaimed Otto, 
but the carriage had started away, and the 
people in it could not hear him. The coach- 
man called back something about “a boy 
who was coward enough to hurt a kitten,” 
and about “telling the police.” 

Tears of fright and anger filled Otto’s 
eyes, and he hurried into the house, while 
the taunting voices of the boys called after 
him, “Cry baby, cry baby.” 

The next day was Thanksgiving, and in 
Otto’s home they were planning a happy 
day. The father had been out of work for 
a long time, but for three days now he had 
had something to do, so the mother had 
bought their Thanksgiving dinner of bread 
and meat and potatoes, and they had been 
hungry so often that it seemed like a feast. 
Now, however, no one was happy, and al- 
though Otto’s mother tried to comfort him, 
she was worried and anxious. 

Some one else had seen what happened 
in the street. A doctor had been sitting 
near the window in the house across the 
way, and had seen and heard everything. 
He was a very busy man, but a kind man, 
too, and he managed that afternoon to find 
the kitten’s little master and tell him what 
Otto had really done. When the boy heard 
all about it he wanted to do something for 
Otto, to thank him for what he had done. 
And he did. 

Early the next morning a loud knock at 
Otto’s door frightened them all, for they 
were sure it was a policeman. But it wasn’t. 
It was a man with a basket and a letter. 
In the basket was a dinner—such a dinner! 
A big turkey and all sorts of good things. 
And in the letter was something better— 
kind words for Otto, and an offer of work 
for his father. 

“The kitten wasn’t much hurt,” said the 
coachman (for he it was), good-naturedly, 
“and may you all have'a fine Thanksgiv- 
ing.” And they surely did—The Herald 
and Presbyter. 


He Picked Up a Live Wire 

‘THE small son of a well-known electric en- 

gineer one day picked up a_ hornet. 
When his father hurried out to discover the 
cause of the commotion, says the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the little lad was ruefully suck- 
ing his thumb, while tears streamed down 
his face. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked the fa- 
ther. 

“It was that bug,” explained the boy be- 
tween sobs. “I think his wirin’ is defective. 
I touched him, and he wasn’t insulated at 
all.” —Selected. 
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Mrs. Matthew's Thanksgiving 

(Continued from page sixteen) 
I can’t hardly bear Mary Ellen’s going off 
to the Pacific Coast. Here it is only a year 
Thanksgiving Day since she married and 
went, but it seems a lifetime. Mary Ellen 
was all the child I ever had, and to have her 
go off where the chances are I shall never 
see her again makes me feel as if I’d lost 
my best blessing, and what’s left wasn’t 
to be counted.” 

Mrs. Matthews took up an iron and tested 
it carefully befcre replying; then she said, 
in a cold, hard tone: “Well, Thanksgiving 
has got to be just like any other day to me. 
I wash and iron just the same, and I never 
think of getting an extra dinner; in fact, I 
wouldn’t know it was Thanksgiving, except 
for the church across the street that always 
makes so much of it, and the folks in the 
big house on the corner. You talk about 
losing Mary Ellen, Mrs. Peterson; to my 
mind, it is a great sight better to have no 
children than to have ’em and nothing to 
care for ’em with.” 

Mrs. Peterson’s eyes grew moist. “Oh, 
don’t say that!” she entreated. “You 
wouldn’t if you were not all worn out and 
discouraged-like. Everybody knows what a 
hard time you have, Mrs. Matthews; but 
you’ve been so good and brave, and have 
kept your family so respectable. And your 
children are such dear children; Don and 
Davy are such nice boys; every one speaks 
well of them, and the little girls are all 
lovely. Oh, Mrs. Matthews, your riches are 
in your children; and I envy you every one 
of them! If I were in your place, it seems 
to me I’d feel like keeping Thanksgiving 
above every other holiday in the year; I 
would sc.” 

Mrs. Matthews unrolled a shirtwaist from 
the basket of damp clothes and shook it 
out viciously. 

“You don’t know what it is to have a lot 
of children, Mrs. Peterson,” said she, “and 
nothing to take of ’em with. One child may 
be a comfcrt, I reckon, but when it comes 
to five, it makes a body very nearly wild 
to get enough money to get the necessary 
things, let alone the things they’re always 
and forever wanting. You may call children 
a blessing, if you like, but I actually wish 
sometimes, that I didn’t have a single one. 
I know I'll be glad when they’re all grown 
and out of the way. I’ve washed and ironed 
for ’em all ’til I’m so worn out I don’t much 
care whether I live or die.” 

“Dear heart!” said kindly Mrs. Peterson, 
“if you only wouldn’t be too independent 
and proud to let me help you a little. Mary 
Ellen left a sight of outgrown things that 
would make lovely dresses for your girls, 
and I’d enjoy doing it—fixing them over, 
you know. There’s a beautiful blue serge 
that will suit Elsie’s fair skin and the 
daintiest plaid that I can fix for Daisy. Do 
let me! But—what is the trouble at the 
Hendersons? The ambulance is driving up 
to their door. I do wonder who is hurt.” 

Just here Davy and Don burst in, quiver- 
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ing with excited horror. “Mother,” they 
cried out, “Ralph Henderson and Cora are 
both killed, and little Mary is hurt! They 
say she can’t live. Wreck on the Long 
Street care line just beyond the avenue. 
The car was crammed with pupils! What if 
we had been on there? And we would be 
if we’d had the money—we’d been killed, 
like as not, too. There were about twenty- 
five killed and injured, they say. It’s the 
first time we were ever glad to be poor, I 
guess.” 

The hot iron rested on the shirtwaist and 
scorched it brown, but it was wholly un- 
noticed by Mrs. Matthews. The house on 
the corner claimed her attention, and the 
three shabby little schoolgirls coming up 
the street had suddenly grown inexpressibly 
dear. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Thanksgiving morning dawned gloriously 
bright. In the handsome house on the 
corner lay three little lifeless forms. 
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There was no washing and ironing going 
on at Mrs. Matthews’. Instead of the boil- 
ing suds there bubbled and steamed such 
a dinner as had not graced her table for 
years and on the bed lay a little dress of 
plaid and one of blue; a new pair of shoes 
set on the floor, and five serious-faced but 
gloriously happy children stcod by the front 
window and watched the hearse and long 
line of coaches go by. 

“Mother,” said Davy, softly, “ain’t you 
glad it isn’t us that’s dead?” 

The mother answered only by gathering 
her children, one by one, in a close embrace. 
Then she went hurriedly out of the room, 
the scalding tears raining over her face and 
her heart crying cut: 

“Oh, if God had taken me at my word! 
How good he has been to spare them all 
to me! I shall always keep Thanksgiving 
as long as I live! And, as the boys say, 
how thankful I am that I am _ poor!”— 
Exchange. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Eastport, November 18—Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9, Decision Day was observed by the 
North Christian Church Sunday-school. 
Brother Joseph H. Lambert, the pastor, 
asked Brothers Byron G. Andrews, Morris 
Clark, Charles Patch, and Alonzo Bogrette 
each to give a little talk appropriate to the 
day, and they all responded with fine advice 
to the pupils. Brother Patch, a high school 
student, wrote the word “DECIDE” on the 
blackboard and built on it an acrostic, as 
follows: D—decision; E—everybody; C— 
Christ; I—influence; D—development; E— 
eternity, speaking on each as he wrote it 
down. Brother Clark sang, “Face to Face” 
and Miss Catherine Emery, the church solo- 
ist, sang the beautiful “Penitent’s Plea,” 
accompanied by Miss Clara B. Andrews. 
Then Brother Lambert talked to the school, 
presenting in a very impressive way the 
pecessity of decision for Christ. Eighty- 
one were present and between thirty-five 
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Each day I pray, God give me strength 
anew 
To do the task I do not wish to do, 
To yield obedience, not asking’ why, 
To love and own the truth and scorn the lie, 
To look a cold world bravely in the face, 
To cheer for those that pass me in the race, 
To bear my burdens gaily, unafraid. 
To lend a hand to those that need my aid, 
To measure what I am by what I give— 
God = me strength that I may rightly 
ve. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 
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and forty stood for Christ. It was an in- 
spiring service. May every one of those 
young adventurers in the life of faith see 
the end of the way! The evening services 
are especially well attended. Brother 
Charles Patch was recently sent by the 
church to Machias as a delegate to the Dis- 
trict Sunday-school Convention. 
Lubec—Brother Judson R. Jones, pastor 
of the First Christian Church, was recently 
elected president of the District Sunday- 


schocl Association at the session in Machi- 
as. The people’s liking for him as their pas- 
tor seems to be increasing daily. 

Cherry field—The labors of Brother L. E. 
Flewelling in this spiritually destitute com- 
munity are meeting with definite results of 
the right sort. Recently three couples who 
have been living together out of wedlock 
have come to him to be married. “A fair 
solution of a difficult problem,” as he says. 
Brother Flewelling is working at his trade 
six days in the week and holding five serv- 
ices between times. He supplied the Cher- 
ryfield Baptist Church Sunday, November 
9, while they are seeking a new pastor. 
There have been several conversions under 
his preaching recently. 


Hermon—This church is located some 
seven miles west of Bangor on the state 
highway leading to Portland, at a place 
called Hermon Corner. They have not had 
a “Christian order” minister here for years, 
though it was formerly an out-appointment 
for the Bangor Christian Church. Lately, 
however, the work has been carried on by 
Brother Oscar Overlock, a godly minister of 
the Advent Christian faith living in the 
community. Sunday, November 9, the field 
secretary with a number of members and 
friends of the Bangor Church—four auto- 
mobile loads—visited this church in the af- 
ternoon service and all had a rousing good 
time and want to go again. There are only 
some six or eight surviving members of this 
church known, but hopes are entertained 
that there may be a revival of interest and 
membership. 


Bangor—At the First Christian Church 
Sunday evening, October 19, the “Life of 
John G. Paton” was given with lantern pic- 
tures. The appearance of the front of the 
church edifice has been greatly improved by 
the application of a coat of paint. Two of 
our members have recently undergone oper- 
ations, Sister Nellie Bartlett and Brother 
Arthur W. Kendall; but are both recovering 
nicely, for which we are devoutly thankful. 
The church has been notified of the reduc- 
tion of one hundred and fifty dollars in the 
Home Mission Board’s avpropriation to the 
support of the local work and has accepted 
the additional burden cheerfully. With 
such a spirit manifest, we hope for great 
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things from this church in the future.— 
DONALD P. HuRLBurt, Field Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Westerly, R. I:, November 18—We can 
report much progress in the Broad Street 
Christian Church. At our annual roll call 
held last month there were 123 responses to 
the calling of the roll. The supper preced- 
ing the roll call was served to the entire 
gathering at one seating. During the sup- 
per an orchestra, under the leadership of 
Brother Edward Smith, rendered fine mu- 
sic. At the annual business meeting which 
followed, the reports of the officers of both 
church and Bible School societies showed 
marked advance, the treasurer’s report be- 
ing especially gratifying. An address of 
welcome was made by the president, Chas. 
M. Kebbe; and other short addresses by the 
vice-president, Chas. H. Ledward; the treas- 
urer, Orlando R. Smith; the clerk, Samuel 
Girven, all of whom were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. Dr. Albert V. Phelps also de- 
livered an address. Mr. Wakefield sang a 
bass solo; and last, but not least, came our 
minister, Rev. Arndt L. Schoning. We had 
a good supper, splendid response to the roll 
call, some real good talks, fine fellowship, 
and a bright look forward—an evening long 
to be remembered.—_JOHN H. DAVISON. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Maine, November 19—The 
women’s missionary society met last week 
with Mrs. Edith Honsberger. The usual 
number were in attendance, plus one—the 
newest member of the missionary cradle 
roll, Herbert O. Goodwin, age five weeks. 
This cradle roll now outnumbers its parent 
society and is still growing. Rev. M. H. 
Turner, of Blaine, Maine, was our speaker 
of the day last Sunday and gave a very 
helpful and inspiring address at both the 
morning and evening services. His hour 
with the Bible Class was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all who were privileged to hear 
him. The Endeavor meeting this week was 
held at the home of Mrs. Hugh Boyer and 
was well attended and of unusual interest. 
The women’s missionary society is making 
arrangements for a Thank-offering service 
to be presented in the church Sunday eve- 
ning, November 30.—AMEE. 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, November 18—It is very en- 
couraging to note we have a new church in 
Gaskin City, Harrisburg, Illinois. It has 
fifty members, and Brother Ed Borah is 
pastor half time. It was a great meeting. 
Brother A. H. Bennett, Brother Ed Borah 
and myself were the ministers who helped 
in the organization. Mrs. Gertie Brown, of 
Harrisburg, Illinois, is the clerk. I am now 
in my meeting at Bethlehem. There is a 
good interest, but no definite results in the 
way of conversions or renewals. Was 
called last week to Bible Grove, Illinois, for 
the funeral of Mr. Dave Lewis. Will at- 
tend Pleasant View Church for Thanksgiv- 
ing services, also expect to hold special serv- 
ices there commencing December 7. Our 
institute at Rochester Church will be Friday 
night, Saturday, and Sunday, 28-30.—JOHN 
BAUGHMAN, Pastor. 


Tuscola, November 18—Recently we 
closed a successful revival service with the 
Arthur Church. While there was not a 
large ingathering, it was a success in put- 
ting renewed life into the membership. 
Three united with the church for service. 
This is a fine people and they have a splen- 
did future before them, and they will be 
found utilizing that future because of the 
mind to work. During the meetings we were 


visited and encouraged by Rev. Walter Fas- 
nacht, of Garnett. He is doing good work 
at Garrett and Pierson. Rev. Sam Price 
was also a visitor and aide. The revival 
service at Tuscola will commence the sec- 
ond Sunday in January. We are planning 
on great things for God and are expecting 
great things from God. Claud and Wilbur 
Koel and Sister Emma and their mother are 
all actively engaged in carrying on the work 
so well started by the late Rev. I. M. Hoal. 
It certainly is fine when we can have the 
co-operation of these friends of Christ. The 
Sunday-school and C. E. are both growing. 
We are working for an attendance of two 
hundred by Christmas. The largest it has 
ever been is about one hundred and thirty. 
It certainly is a fine prospect we have be- 
fore us. One thing more about Arthur. 
There we find the wife and family of anoth- 
er one of our fallen brethren, Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence. The daughter is the church pian- 
ist, the mother a teacher. With such help 
and such men to follow after, we feel that 
victory is assured because their works do 
follow after them. To the brethren at large 
in this great big State, when you are in 
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Contemplation 
WHEN sickness comes to bid us rest 
awhile 
In some calm pool, beside Life’s too-swift 
stream, 
Why rail at Fate, and count ourselves ill- 
used? 


’Tis then one’s soul awakes—weaves 
dream on dream! 


The tapestry of passing years is hung upon 

the wall, 

The needle threaded still, the work all in- 
complete— 

"Tis then one’s soul awakes—weaves 
have wrought, 

When Life is hushed, and yours are not 
among the hastening feet. 


For who, in all the busy, struggling throng, 

Withdraws to search his heart, in some 
still place, 

Unless an unseen force puts out imperious 


an 
And draws him from the whirlpool, for a 
space? 
—Louise De Wetter, in New York Times. 


A 


Tuscola, drop in and see me. Glad to have 
you any time.—L. C. Houssg, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Merom, November 20—We have recently 
closed a most successful service at Harris- 
burg, Illinois, where a Christian Church 
was established with fifty charter members 
and many other favorable prospects. The 
meeting was passed around from one 
preacher to another. Rev. Ed Borah was 
the principal preacher when present. Rev. 
John Baughman also took a big part, but 
was only there a little while. Dr. E. E. 
Bennett, of Cynthiana, was there a little 
while. Brother Borah was to do the baptiz- 
ing Sunday, November 16. We elected 
officers November 14, and Rev. Ed Borah is 
pastor half-time now in a revival at Otter 
Creek.—A. H. BENNETT. 


Elkhart, November 15—The Riverside 
Church is making advancement. In all de- 
partments of the work there is a deepening 
interest. The church has purchased a par- 
sonage just one block from the church, the 
entire purchase price being provided in cash 
and pledges. Two weeks ago the members 


of the church carried out a surprise party 
on the pastor and his wife, bringing many 
nice presents. Last night was the father 
and son banquet. It was a time of beautiful 
association of dads and lads, sharing the 
good things of life. I am taking work in 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, going to Chicago on Tuesday 
morning and returning to Elkhart on Fri- 
day evening. So far I am delighted with 
the atmosphere of the Divinity School. I 
am thankful for the opportunity of pursuing 
my seminary course, and at the same time 
doing what little I may in ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the Elkhart people.—AL- 
FRED W. Hurst, Pastor. 


Graysville, November 18—The Big Springs 
Church, located near this place, held its an- 
nual home-coming on the second Sunday of 
this month. In spite of a number of hin- 
dering causes a large crowd attended and 
avery enjoyable day was spent. The many 
well-filled baskets made ample provision for 
all physical needs. In the morning worship, 
attention was directed to the question of 
world peace as appropriate to the celebra- 
tion of Armistice Day. In the afternoon a 
program was rendered in celebration of the 
beginning of father and son week. A dele- 
gation from the Merom Christian Church 
attended in the afternoon. The people of 
this church showed their increasing interest 
in the work of the Kingdom by increasing 
their educational offering many fold. An 
excellent interest is constantly manifested 
in the church and Sunday-school. The 
church still feels the splendid impetus given 
the work these last years under the efficient 
guidance of Rev. Simon A. Bennett. The 
present pastor is greatly pleased with the 
spirit of loyalty manifested by the church. 
—A. R. VAN CLEAVE, Pastor. 


Bluffton, November 17—The Six Mile and 
Linn Grove churches, Eel River Conference, 
are very much alive and doing good work 
for the Master. There is a definite in- 
crease in attendance and interest at both of 
these churches. Each of them has an ex- 
cellent building and equipment. Every de- 
partment is well organized and has its of- 
fices filled with men and women well quali- 
fied for their places. The new pastor has 
not found one place in the whole organiza- 
tion of either church that a change of an 
officer was needed or could be of any bene- 
fit. This is recorded here because such a 
condition seldom occurs. At Linn Grove, 
on November 13, the Christian Church and 
the Evangelical Church held their fathers’ 
and sons’ meeting together, thus making it 
a community affair. A good program was 
given, though the speaker for the evening 
did not arrive. There were present a school 
principal, a physician, and three preachers, 
all of whom gave short addresses. After 
the program, the entire audience went to 
the Christian Church where an excellent 
luncheon of sandwiches, coffee, and Eskimo 
Pies were served by a committee of men 
from both churches. The Six Mile Church 
held their fathers’ and sons’ meeting on No- 
vember 14. The attendance was good. Rev. 
and Mrs. B. A. Hartley and Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Samuel drove over from North Man- 
chester to add interest and pleasure to the 
occasion. After a program of special mu- 
sic, consisting of a male chorus, two male 
quartets and a violin solo by Mr. Orlo Hola- 
day, the address of the evening was given by 
Rev. B. A. Hartley. His subject was “Fill- 
ing the Gap.” He showed the relation of 
fathers and sons as they are and as they 
should be in a very interesting and helpful 
discourse. Every one pronounced it excel- 
lent. After the program, the mothers and 
daughters served a splendid luncheon of 
sandwiches, pie, and coffee. It is seldom 
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one sees such splendid fellowship as was 
enjoyed by the folks at these meetings.— 
L. D. Houapay. 


Merom, November 18—The church at 
Merom is taking on new life. The Sunday- 
school has almost doubled since the begin- 
ning of the year. The people of the town 
had depended on the students to an extent, 
to carry on _ the work during the school 
months. When the faculty and most of the 
ministers left Merom, some thought the 
church would lose interest. But the people 
responded to the call and we are now en- 
joying a splendid work. Our Sunday-school 
has reached one hundred and thirty-eight. 
We have some very efficient workers in the 
school. Our preaching services are well at- 
tended, and the interest is good. Men and 
women who have not been taking an active 
part in church are becoming very much in- 
terested, and urging others to take part in 
the Lord’s work. I have just returned from 
a funeral at Porterville where I was assist- 
ed by Brothers Price and Jacobs in the 
funeral of Mrs. Lingafelter, daughter of D. 
J. Culver, of Porterville. We are planning 
to dedicate the church there in the near fu- 
ture. The church is about finished and is 
one of which the people are proud. It is 
our second year with this church and they 
are a fine people. Both Merom and Porter- 
ville are in need of full-time preaching, as 
there is a great opportunity in either field. 
The two churches put over a surprise on the 
pastor in good shape, October 6. When I 
was very busy at my work, I heard a noise, 
and upon looking up I found the house was 
filled with people from the two churches. 
The president’s home in which we live was 
not large enough to accommodate them. We 
went over to the gymnasium and spent the 
evening. After supper the pastor was pre- 
sented with a new Bible. We are glad to 
be a servant of the Lord.—JoHN H. Har- 
PER, Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Charleston Four Corners, November 10— 
In the interim between Rev. N. W. Crow- 
ell’s resignation in July and the coming of 
a new pastor in October, this congregation 
saw fit to repair the breaches in this an- 
cient house of God and to beautify its in- 
terior. This work has been done during a 
busy season of gathering to the complete and 
gratifying satisfaction of all members and 
friends of the church. The church will be 
rededicated November 28, 1924, and Rev. 
Edward C. Hall is expected to conduct the 
rededicatory exercises. All former pastors 
will be welcomed. I found here a splendid 
people who believe in the history and polity 
of the Christian Church. Rev. N. W. Crow- 
ell, former pastor, left the church in a 
healthy, thriving condition, and his service 
here will not be forgotten by the present 
generation. It is an inviting field for the 
Master’s service, and, occupying the field 
all alone, there is no reason why it should 
not continue a growing church and minister 
to the spiritual needs of the section. The 
church voted yesterday to entertain the next 
session of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference next June—ORMAN T. HBaAp- 
Ly, Pastor. 


East Cobleskill, November 18—Sunday, 
November 2, was a red-letter day for the 
East Cobleskill Christian Church. It was 
the reopening of the church after the audi- 
torium had been remodeled. A double arch 
has been put in, and other items include 
repairing and varnishing, steel ceiling, new 
hardwood floor, an up-to-date organ, and a 
Red Cross furnace. The service was, as 
usual, in the morning, with communion. 
The choir rendered special music. Mr. 
George Peak, from Schenectady, sang a 
solo, beautifully rendered. He was accom: 
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panied at the piano by his wife. The sermon 
was by the pastor, Brother Robert Waddell 
from Galway, New York, who is supplying 
us every two weeks. We are also holding 
Sunday-school every Sunday with a good 
attendance. The dedication proper was de- 
layed until the afternoon service. The 
Scripture Jesson was read by Miss Bessie 
Kniffin, who also offered prayer. Brother 
Waddell preached the sermon, using as his 
text, “The Lord is in his holy temple, let 
all the people keep silence before him.” The 
choir gave us another song. A report was 
given by the deaconess, who also read a 
letter beautifully penned by Mrs. Oliver 
Ochenpaugh, voicing her love and esteem 
for the Christian Church at East Coble- 
skill, which was in her early days her home 
church also that of her dear father and 
mother. Sister Ochenpaugh gave fifty 
dollars, Brother Ochenpaugh, five dollars. 
The church gave Brother and Sister Ochen- 
paugh a rising vote of thanks. Brother 
Edwin Dumond, the church clerk, gave his 
report which was very interesting. Sister 
Lena Earl gave the report of the members 
who have gone to their reward, and Brother 
Newton Turner, one of the charter mem- 
bers, gave a historical talk on the church. 
A talk on service was given by Sister Ella 
Turner, in which she gave good counsel to 
the Loyal Workers’ Class of the Sunday- 
school. Sister Una Cain, the Sunday-school 
superintendent gave a report of the Sun- 
day-school work. A very liberal offering 
was lifted, for which we were very thank- 
ful. Last April a good friend and mem- 
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ber of the Christian Church gave us fifty 
dollars towards finishing up the kitchen and 
dining hall, also five dollars towards the 
budget, for which the church was very 
grateful. Each one of us should give as 
God has given us. One tenth is his, in fact 
all belongs to him. We are only stewards. 
—Mrprs. S. S. NELSON. 


OHIO 


Harrod, November 15—A gospel team of eleven 
students went to Harrod last Sunday where they 
gave an afternoon’s p of college songs, in- 
strumental numbers, and short talks on the fourfold 
life. Frank Wright, pastor of the Harrod Christian 
Church, arranged for the demonstration as a_ special 
feature since it was educational Sunday. Besides con- 
tributing thirty-four dollars to Defiance College, the 
members and friends of the church entertained the 
team at a turkey dinner in the church basement. 
Those who were privileged to boost Defiance and to 
enjoy the hospitality of the Harrod Church people 
were Frank Wright, Eaton, Ohio; Flora Manahan, 
Piqua, Ohio; Isabel Riseau, Dayton, Ohio; Laura 
Hawkins and Pauline Condit, Centerburg, Ohio; Jo- 
sephine Couch and Justin Morrill, Defiance, Ohio; 
Donald Foltz, Vaughnsville, Ohio; Junior Reynolds, 
Newport, Me.; G. Dewey Wigfield, Everett, Pa. ; and 
Southerland Miller, Laconia, N. H.—The Defiance 
Collegian. 


Gallipolis, November 14—I have just 
closed a two weeks’ series of special meet- 
ings at Dexter Church. God wonder- 
fully blessed our labors with a great ingath- 
ering of souls, there being fourteen deci- 
sions and thirteen uniting with the church. 
Many of these were fathers and mothers of 
large families, so we feel that the ingath- 
ering has just begun at Dexter. This 
is the greatest spiritual awakening at 
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Dexter for many years. We give God the 
praise.—ScotTt MOSSMAN, Pastor. 


Centerburg, November 15—The leader of 
the Trenton Christian Church near Sun- 
bury, Ohio, gave an oyster supper in their 
new dining hall Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 12. It was a beautiful evening and 
a crowd of a hundred or more enjoyed the 
supper, the social time, and the program 
which followed. The proceeds of the eve- 
ning, financially were about thirty-five dol- 
lars. Friday evening at the church in Cen- 
terburg the annual -talent-day supper was 
given. It was a chicken supper served at 
seven o’clock, to the church and congrega- 
tion, The public was not asked to come, on- 
ly those interested in our own church. More 
than one hundred persons enjoyed the sup- 
per, the social time, and the evening’s enter- 
tainment. No charge was made for the sup- 
per, but after the entertainment, a collection 
was taken which amounted to $82.50. One 
new member was added to the church in No- 
vember.—R. H. Lone, Pastor. 


Muchinippi Church, November 18—Last 
Sunday was a day long to be remembered 
in the annals of church fellowship by the 
members and friends of the Muchinippi 
Christian Church, Northwestern Ohio 
Christian Conference. According to pre- 
vious announcements, the semi-annual home- 
coming was held, and long before time for 
the preaching services to begin in the fore- 
noon it began looking as if standing room 
would be at a premium. Rev. L. E. Allison, 
of Lima, delivered one of his characteristic 
addresses from the text, “Is the God whom 
thou servest able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” In the afternoon he again spoke 
from the text, “Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses; but we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God.” Mr. Allison 
moved his audience to a profusion of tears 
many times when he portrayed the way- 
wardness of modern society in their forget- 
fulness of God, and many were the favor- 
able comments heard at the conclusion of 
the addresses. The music of the day was 
in charge of D. E. Jones, also of Lima, who 
rendered several solos in a very pleasing 
manner. One of the noticeable features of 
the occasion was the spirit of Christian 
fraternalism which prevailed throughout 
the day. Just previous to the noon hour 
the members of the Logansville Church, 
headed by Rev. Mr. Manchester, one of, the 
faculty of Defiance College, came filing into 
the church as a solid delegation. To say 
they were welcome is putting it mildly, for 
at the noon hour the spirit of sociability 
was so prevalent that one would not have 
suspected there being a stranger within 
the building. (Come again). Over two 
hundred people in all enjoyed the festivities 
of the day, both of good things to eat and 
the intellectual and spiritual treat provided 
by Mr. Allison.—C. E. STRAWBRIDGE, Pastor. 


Lima, November 14—The Lima Christian 
Church is a church with a splendid vision 
of well organized Christian service. One 
cannot be on the field, with one day of 
honest investigation, without noticing the 
tremendous amount of labor which has been 
performed by different pastors and lay- 
members during the past twenty years or 
more;. the few years of church: existence 
here. It is not necessary even to hint at 
the many accomplishments attained by our 
church here. Many of you know only too 
well that great things have been, are, and 
will be, more greatly than ever, accom- 
plished. Surveys show this field to be one 
of great possibilities. There is a city-wide 
survey being taken now which we are sure 
will show a great constituency. We. are in 
fairly good position to avail ourselves of 
these people; and are making careful prep- 
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arations to receive them into our ranks. 
Our vision is not merely to get folks into 
the Kingdom, but enlist them in such serv- 
ices as will give them growth. First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear. To us it is making the crooked 
paths straight; by walking in which, we 
shall become a more Christlike community. 
We are painting a picture of such condi- 
tions every day, adding new colors now and 
then, and sincerely hoping some time to 
achieve a much better and larger “plant” 
in which we may labor. The denomination- 
al leaders have been a great inspiration to 
us during the last two months. The first 
blessing was brought to us through the un- 
tiring labors of Dr. Warren H. Denison, 
whose kindly approach helped our chairman 
on stewardship to put across—over the top 
—the largest budget in the history of the 
church. This, indeed, is still being carried 
on by the remarkable regularity of pay- 
ments weekly. Then, came Dr. W. P. 
Fletcher, who is as capable in his position 
as is Dr. Denison in his—both human dyna- 
mos, accomplishing much that is already 


visible and much that we feel coming, 
though possibly not as visible. We shall 
never forget his stay with us, in the home 
and on the field. We have not forgotten 
the work of Rev. McD. Howsare when with 
us last spring and sincerely wish he were 
with us now, for we need him. We are 
trying to carry on in the way, but hardly 
the pace, which he set for us. We think 
now is the opportunity of all churches, 
those who have a vision and those who wish 
one, to work under the leadership of these 
denominational experts. No more _ con- 
secrated men exist than our men. There 
are none bringing clearer visions to the 
churches in any denomination than our men 
are bringing us. If we fail it will be cur 
fault not theirs. Make it possible for them 
to come to your church. Help build up the 
opportunities for the whole church by 
grasping the one at your church. We had 
an enjoyable father and son banquet last 
Friday night. There were more than 
eighty fathers and sons seated together. 
The event was conducted and furnished by 
Class No. 4—a group of young wives and 
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some not quite so young. A great deal of 
good came from it, and all seemed to be 
very grateful. We are looking forward to 
November 30—Homecoming Day—as a 
happy event and are hopeful, although 
without every foundation, that all our 
former pastors will meet with us. We are 
expecting Dr. Burnett to conduct an ordina- 
tion service, ordaining eight or nine splen- 
did men into the Board of Deacons.—L. D. 
HAMMOND, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lewisburg, November 16—On November 
4, the missionary society of the Lewisburg 
Church held its annual supper. There were 
twenty-one present. The following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Fanny Mc- 
Laughlin; Vice-presidents, Mrs. Reedy and 
Mrs. Ammon; Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Forse- 
man; Treasurer, Miss Mary McLaughlin. 
Our dues for the past year amounted to 
$29.05. We are again without a pastor, 
but every organization of the church is kept 
up. We have a live young Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety which is a great help to the church 
financially. Recently we laid to rest our 
oldest member, Mrs. Catherine Morgan, 
who was in her eighty-eighth year. She 
was the eldest daughter of Rev. Jacob 
Rodenbaugh. Another daughter, Mrs. 
George Slifer, died last May. Both were 
loyal to our church and denomination.— 
FANNY L. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Palmer College Notes 


THE enrollment of the present year shows 
an encouraging increase over all pre- 
vious records. 

Conservatory recitals are being put on at 
regular intervals during the present semes- 
ter in order that there may be less conges- 
tion of these features the last half of the 
year. 

The annual Christmas concert is sched- 
uled for December 16; the Lantern Walk 
the preceding evening. 

Dean Atkinson and Professor Hamilton 
attended the State Teachers’ Association in 
the assembly of which Dr. Atkinson had an 
influential place. 

Three Sunday-schools and _ preaching 
points have been developed, two in school 
houses and one in a closed church, by our 
ministerial students. Similar efforts are be- 
ing planned at other points. The brethren 
organizing these points are Earl Schwyhart, 
Marvin Huff, and Fred Paxton. 

Professor Clarénce S. Bennett has taken 
charge of a union church movement at Gen- 
tryville for the remainder of the year in 
connection with his teaching. 

Miss Mildred Smith, of Ohio, formerly a 
secretary in our Home Mission Office in Day- 
ton, and later for two years student secre- 
tary here, returned September 1 to devote 
her entire time to the college office. 

Professor Dawson Phelps and wife (for- 
merly Professor Mary T. Devereaux) will 
return to Palmer for Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. Professor Phelps is now instructor 
in history in the University of Missouri. 

The Sunday-school and Christian Endeav- 
or society are giving evidence of an in- 
creased interest since the opening of school. 
A larger number of townspeople are also in 
attendance at the church services. 

New additions to the faculty this year are 
Professor Clarence S. Bennett, A. M., B. D., 
Religious Education; Professor Audrey 
Camp, A. M., B. M., Piano; and Professor 


Conrad Volkert, Orchestral Instruments. 
All are proving themselves well qualified 
for their departments, and are strengthen- 
ing the college organization. 





THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Rev. Carl F. Graham 


AN accident, which has cast gloom over 
the group at Palmer College and the 
Western Christian Convention, occurred 
November 3. Rev. Carl F. Graham, former- 
ly of the Valley Center Church in Western 
Nebraska, who came to Palmer two years 
ago to prepare himself for the ministry, 
was struck by an automobile and later died. 
He was a licentiate minister, and his ordi- 
nation had been authorized by the North- 
western Kansas Conference at the spring 
commencement of the college. 

Mr. Graham had secured his first regular 
preaching appointment, and was to have 
begun his work the Sunday following. the 
accident. He was negotiating for a motor- 
cycle in order to make the regular trips to 
his church, and was trying it out. He 
stopped at the roadside to adjust the gas 
feed. While doing so a heavy automobile, 
said to have been approaching at a high 
rate of speed, struck him. The driver of 
the auto attributed the accident to the glare 
of the lights of another car approaching 
from the opposite direction. Brother Gra- 


TOMA 


Lord, make me strong enough to bear 
My little round of anxious care. 

The day returns. For this I pray: 
Sufficient wisdom for the day. 
Although I may not walk with kings, 
Let me be big in little things. 


Grace me with modesty and teach 

Me kindliness of thought and speech: 
Let me not hasty be to chide 

The children walking at my side 

And spoil with imperfections slight 
The record which the day shall write. 


Lord, make me big enough I pray 

To triumph in a lesser way. 

When petty disappointments rise, 

Let me be patient, gentle, wise. 
Missing the joy that greatness brings, 
Let me not fail in little things. 


Lord, I would work and neighbor here 

Too big to hate, too wise to sneer. 

I would be helpful, cheerful, kind, 

Gentle of speech and broad of mind. 

And though not far my circle swings, 

Let me be great in little things. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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ham never regained more than a momen- 
tary consciousness after being struck, and 
lived for only thirty hours. 

He was one of the best loved students on 
the campus. He was also held in highest 
esteem by the townspeople. He was work- 
ing his way through college and was noted 
for his conscientious industry. His fine 
manly Christian character was an excellent 
influence in the student body. This is the 
first death in many years to occur in the 
student body, and his funeral the first to be 
held in the college auditorium. 

Mr. Graham leaves a wife and one child. 
After finishing up business matters they 
will return to the vicinity of their former 
home in Nebraska. He is also survived by 
parents, four sisters, and one brother. 

The funeral services were conducted in 
the college auditorium November 6 by 
Doctors D. B. Atkinson and F..G. Coffin, 
with a solo by Miss Ella Keyser. The body 
was taken to Benkelman, Nebraska, for 
interment. 

o 


The parent is more careful to punish: the 
fault of his own child, than the fault of the 
child of another. Why? Because he loves 
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the child, and is jealous of his character. 
The good Book says, “Whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth.” He chasteneth his own 
because he is jealous of their perfection. Be- 
cause they are his, he would have them 
“holy as he is holy.”—Selected. 


A Girl Who Sees Thanksgiving 


HE is so happy always, this girl. Every- 
body notices it. She goes about her 

work with a song on her lips, with a smile 
peeping out from the cheery blue of her 
eyes. And the folk who work beside her, 
day by day—for she is employed in a busy 
office—are better and finer because of her 
presence. And her family bless her, hour- 
ly. As her mother once said to me: “Havy- 
ing Mary in our midst is like being related 
to a sunbeam!” 

Even strangers, passing the girl upon 
the street, feel the intense joyousness of her 
personality. There’s a sparkle about her, 
a glow that fairly warms the cockles of the 
heart. To sit beside her in a trolley car, 
to hear her voice humming, as she waits at 
a crossing for the traffic to stop, to witness 
her real pleasure as she meets a chance ac- 
quaintance upon the street—they’re decid- 
edly worth-while experiences. And to have 
her friendship is to possess a rare treasure. 

So many of us go about our tasks lan- 
guidly, with listless dragging feet and 
frowning faces. So many of us do not feel 
the necessity of smiling when there’s noth- 
ing exceptional to smile about. So many 
of us think that humming is an undignified 
thing to do. But we don’t understand, as 
the girl understands, the splendid meaning 
of life. We can’t see Thanksgiving as she 
sees it. 

It seems strange to speak of “seeing” 
Thanksgiving. But it’s her own term that 
I’m using. For once, when I asked her 
why she was always so happy, she told me 
her reason in a few simple words. 

“It’s because,” she said, “I find so many 
things to be grateful for. Because I notice 
so much to be glad about. Because I can 
see Thanksgiving all about me. Every- 
where. In the trees, in the grass, in the 
crowds of people. In the subway and the 
surface cars. In the office buildings. I see 
Thanksgiving in every smile, in every little 
courtesy that folk pay each other, in each 
wee act of kindness. And just being able 
to see Thanksgiving makes me feel abso- 
lutely radiant, sometimes.” 

I suppose that I was staring at her in a 
puzzled way. For, all of a sudden, she 
laughed. And when Mary laughs there’s 
an infectiousness to her mirth that is ir- 
resistible. I found myself laughing with 
her. 


“You don’t understand what I mean when 


I say that I see Thanksgiving, do you?” 
she questioned. “Well, I suppose that my 
way of expressing myself is obscure! But 
seeing Thanksgiving is just exactly what 
I mean. 

“Many people feel thankful. Many peo- 
ple are thankful. Many people pray, in 
deep gratitude, at stated times. At this 
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